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MODERN CLASSICS | New Reaping CHARTS 


Under this title are included entire Poems, Essays, Sketches and Stories from the 
most celebrated modern authors of England and America, and translations of some 
masterpieces by Continental writers. 

Teachers who are acquainted with the contents of these little volumes will readi- 
ly see their fitness and availability for Supplement ing. 

A Pamphlet containing the titles of ail the sel 8s in each volume will be sent 
free on application. The contents of volumes 2, 4, and 26 are given below : 





Vol. 2. Ralph Waldo Emerson. — = on 83 
: In ool-Days 87 
Part I. Culture, Behavior, Beauty 1-108 : 
Part II. Books, Art, Eloquence 1-104] The Frayer of Agassiz 7 
Part III. Power, Wealth, Iliusions 1-107 pe 
Vol. 4. John Greenleaf Whittier. Vol. 26, Macaulay.—Aytoun. 
Part I. Lays of Ancient Rome and 
Part I. Snow-Bound 1-82 other Poems, by Thomas Babbing- 
part Il. The Tent onthe Beach 1-95 ton Macaulay. 168 
Part ITT. Favorite Poems 1-96)  sroratius 9 
To Faneuil Hal 11] Virginia 85 
: Massachusetts to Virginia 13] The Battle of the ake Regillus 99 
The Watchers men pe The Prophecy of Capys 143 
‘Kin Feste Burg ist Unser Gott Iviry : A Song of the esesnots 165 
tee a of 1862 - The Armada 175 
At Po 
Ichabod 7 41| Part II. Laysof the Scottish Cavaliers 
Brown of Osgawatomie 45| by William Eamoundstone Aytoun 1-96 
The Poor Voter on Election Day 47| Edinburgh after Flodden 9 
The Eve of Election 49| The Execution of Montrose 7 
Barbara Freitchie 54| The Heart of the Bruce, 7 
Laus Deo 60} The Burial March of Dundee 51 
Maud Muller 63| The Widow of Glencoe 61 
Skipper Ireson’s Ride 69; The Island of the Scots 70 
Te ing the Bees 74| Charles Eijward at Versailles 82 
My Playmate 79} The Old Scottish Cavalier 93 


School Edition, neatly and substantially bound in c'oth, 49 cents each. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





and Chart Primer. 
BUTLER’S SERIES. 


CHARTS. 
36 Numbers, 26x40 inche-. Bound in Cloth. 


The best arranged, most beautiful and complete series of Reading Charts yet published 

In the preparation of these Charts, the authors have had in view the most appreved 
modern methods of elementary instructipn in Reading, and have endeavored througheut 
not to lose sight of the main object of such charts,—namely, to teach children te read 
readily and correctly. To accomplish this, they have selected a limited number of 
familiar words and present them in a series of accurately graded lessons, interspersed 
with Reviews at regular intervals. 

In addition to the regular reading lessons, Charts of Form, Color, Script, and « Clock 
face Chart, have been added to the Serie+, making it as attractive as it is complete. 

For additional assistance ia the schoolt-room, the Charts have been reproduced in book 


form as a 
CHART PRIMER. 


A eopy of th’s Primer accompanies each set of Charts, and contains in addition two 
fac similes of the various Charts, suggestions acd explanations for the use of teachers. 
The Chart Primer can also be used as a first book in reading, containing as it doe;, 
everything needed for the purpose. 

This little book has been pronounced by all whe have seen it to be by far the hand- 
somest pictorial primer ever issued. 

Price of the Charts, - - $s.c° 


Frice of the Chart Primer, - . 15 


From thes? prices a liberal discount wil! be made when the Charts are ordered in 
quantities. Specimen pages will be sent free on app'ication. 
kK HoH. BUTLER & C@QO,., Publishers, 
17 & 19 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
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SMITH’S 
SMITH’S 
SMITH’S 
SMITH’S 


nounced upon the effects of Stimulants and Narcotics. 


their Temperance paragraphs. 


the present time. 


receipt of the same sum. 





—RECENT TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION— 


Has led school officers to closely examine physiologies to ascertain whether they are sufficiently pro- 
It is possible that in some instances other important 
considerations have been lest sight of, and books have been adopted, weak in all essentials, but copious in 


Smith’s Physiology and Hygiene is neither a temperance text-book with a little physiology added, nor a 
worn-out Physiology with a treatise on stimulants and narcotics ‘‘ written in” to catch the popular favor at 
It is a new book, strong in all its features, 
and marked by charming style and ripe scholarship. Introduction price, 50 cents. Sent for examination ou 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


PHYSIOLOCY 
PHYSIOLOCY 
PHYSIOLOCY 
PHYSIOLOCY 


ample and scientific in its temperance teachings, 








THE “QUINCY METHODS” ILLUSTRATED 


will be ready for delivery to subscribers and others, on Saturday. Feb. 28. Orders for nearly all of the large first edition are already in. Order early. 
686 pages. $1.50. Agents wanted everywhere. Address E L KELLOGG 


cloth. 12mo., 


1 vol., extra blue 
& CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 








JOHNSON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
FAMILY ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


With a New Treatise on Physical Geography by Prof. A. GUYOT, LL. D., 


Was Awarded the FIRST-PRIZE MEDAL at both Universal Expositions in 


Paris. 


The Largest, Most Finely Executed, and only Illustrated TOWNSHIP ATLAS OF THE WORLD ever Published. 


The American Maps have been Compiled, Drawn,and Engrared from the most recent and authentic sources, such as the Government Coa st 
and Inland Surveys and Explorations, and the Foreign portion from the latest and best European Atlases and Charts ; and the 
Statistics have been prepared from the latest Official data by Hon. A. R. Spofford, LL. D., Librarian of Congress. 

ALSO INCLUDING 


A Dictionary of Religious Denominations, Sects, Parties, and Associations, 
Compiled by PROFESSOR ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK, D. D., LL.D., Pres. of the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 





A. J. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 11 Great Jones St., Near Broadway, New York. 


NEW MAPS OF STATES AND TERRITORIES COLORED IN TOWNSHIPS FOR SCHOOLS, 


RELIABLE MEN WANTED, 
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W. A. Walmsley & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECK, 





EIMER & AMEND, 
406, 207, 209 and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges. 
Schools, and Laboratories, 
8 ipplied with the best goods at the lowest prices. 
Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur- 
maces, a specialty in manufacture. 


A. H. ANDREWS & C0., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Baker, Pratt & Co., 


General School Furnishers, 
19 Bond St., N. Y. 


Manufacvurers of the celebrated 


“TRIUMPH” 
DOVETAILED DESKS, AND IM- 
PROVED METHODS OF 
SEATING. 

Also manufacturers of the Im- 


Ree wit Eureka ites id Siat- 
g, which ~Y aw f — only perfect 





Globes, Orreries, 
Tellurians, Maps, 
Charts, Blackboards, 
etc, 

PR Py 1 Inventions in 
quake of Sieeal. ae 


Special circulars of the above 
=. free on app! cation. 


wn Illustrated Cata! 


mailed for 


A. H. ANDREWS - OO: 
Successors to BAKER, PRATT & CU., 
19 Bond 8t., N.Y.; 518 Arch 8t., Phila.; 

197 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


6 Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 


FE. B. BENJAMIN, 


porter and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY A PPERATUS, PURE CCHEMIGALS: 


for NON- ™NG PLATINUM. 
A very large stoek of first-class apoanins & sale at lowest rate for best goods Corresponde”ce 


NEW YORK, 





Vay ff Ay f/f 7 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorced by ali Superintents and Teacher , wherever used 
@” Send for Circular. Adress, 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 
P. 0. Box 35. Providence, R. I. 











» No. 1, 8303, and Ladies, 190. kor Broad Writing, 294, 386 
849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 

RF cet sae by + Other Styles to suit all hands. 

3 Sample Cards, Price List, ete., furnished un application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N.Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Acent. 


SILICATE BLACK BOARDS 
Are used wali the Public and private Schools, Colleges, Academies, Catholic Institutions and Exchanges. 
SILICATE BOOK SULATES 


Are used in all the Public Schools Boe York and Pitladelphia. and generally opted by 4u the wading 
git wy tt ey oy ty F- 6 = o 


BLACK DIAMOND SLATING 
Has been tested by the most prominent Colleges of New York, and pronounced to be the best slating made. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE Co.., 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 191 Fulton Street, cor. Church, New York. 


For Fine Wri 
and Stub 














JUST OUT! 
ORATORICAL ! DRAMATIC! PATHETIC! HUMOROUS! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NUMBER 12. 
READINGS! RECITATIONS! DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX! 


Conta‘ns the latest and best pepguetiens of the Most Poruta’ E @ui-8 and Ame ican Weiter- of To D.¥ 
¥ ith some of the Chowwest S-lecti ig Seld by ll Bookselle sand News caakees. 





together of Standara 
ill be por por rece “ot on 200 Cwth, 50c. 
“ar ¥ Special ai Oar ihe full sot ot t the » ri ries, 12 spells. wi will be be sent aba recdie of 8 “o. 
NAt IONAL SCHOOL oF ELOCUTION AND ORAT: 
Pub‘tication ph, C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager | 





THE “BEST.” 


Made of worsted yarn, securely fastened with 


co wire, and ranteed to wear three years 
wah constan t dally use. ples mailed on re- 
ceipt of Or 30 cents in stamps. 


BOSTON. Sestem Schoo! Gupoly Gon, ae, 
NEW YORK ~ ie fo Kater Place. 
PHILA 


Penn. School Supply, Coy» seaebias 
BUY THE BEST, 
Butidon’t buy until you have seen 


STANFORD'S 


CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS. 


Size 52 x 60 inches. 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 
13 Tremont Pl., Boston. 
Send for circular. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
| Bought. | Sold. | Exchanged. | 


We have on hand a iarge assortment of School Books 
which we offer especially to teachers of private schools 
at low prices. 

ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK Co., 

66 Reade Street, N. Y. 














“1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- Pee 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering Ors, I 





purttym utifying, anc 
Calp end Hood the Curicu 
Nothing’ fn medicine +o 


Guranteed a 
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a curing the | svmpfomsof Reeema, ' eortasis 
oa os Curticura, the erat Skin Cure 
and Curicura ad Our an exquisite “kin Beautifier, ex- 


TICURA RESOLVE)T, [ 
rm ily are in‘allible Bold e ar ee 


Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 
SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The mghest musical authorities in ail lands 
tndorse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Wage ms 
480 Fifth Avenue, 158 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. | BOSTON 


FSTERBROOK’S *"rexe 





Remington Standard Type-Writer. | 


Educators, Literary Workers, 





STUDENTS, a 
knowledge of the 
Type-wniter should be a part of your education 
it will pay you well. 
Send for particulars and testimonials to 


WYKCOFT, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 


school Numbers: 883. 444, 128, 185, 048. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 








281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 


14:6& 141 Cheatuet ‘se. priest 


of Eppes ese authorized to 
































THE PEOPLE’S 


CYCLOPEDIA» 
Universal Knowledze, 


BROUGHT DOWN TO 188%. 


(Three ee omave Soames of 2,300 


the —— aa of bop ete informs 


maps and 
The result of 
labor, and embod 4 | of the 
ablest scholars an ucators in this country an 
Europe. Asa Senevel Cyclopedia it is 
The most Comprehensive in Scope... 
The most Thorough in Scholarship, 
The most Systematic in Arrangement, 
The mos Practical in Infermatien, 
The most Complete in Topics, 
The most Attractive in Appearance, 
The mest Convenient for Use, 
The most Recent in Publication. 


THE CHEAPEST IN PRICE. 


Its commendations (from the ablest scholars, cri- 
ost 0 observers) are of the most ap 
preciative characte: 
Thes les have been more rapid than those -f an 
other Syesegese. ever issued. np 200,000 Vor 
umes have a y been sold and del 2. 


en, and. 30, 006 


No te book S the w whole range of literature | is so useful 
f rthe home and the cfice, as a good Cyclopedud 
Universal Knowledge. 


THE PEOPLE’S, ifthe Latest, Cheapest, 
and for all Practical purposes, the Best. 
The late HORACE GREELY belie ed a desiders 
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JUST COMPLETED 
An Elegant Series of New Maps of Each 
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Handsomely e ved and Colored, with Revis# 
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_ New York, February 28, 1885. 


OncE the welcome light has broken, 
Who shall say 

What the unimagined glories 
Of the day ? 

What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray ? 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men; 

Aid it, paper -aid it, type — 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 

And our exurn«st must not slacken 
Into play. 

Men of vhought and men of a tion, 
Clear the way ! 








A CLERGYMAN repeated one sermon Sun- 
day after Sunday, until his parishioners 
called him to accouut. He answered that 
until they p_t into practice what he preached, 
he should continue to deliver, the same dis- 
course. His persistence was certainly to 
be commended. An excellent tune has been 
played on one string of a violin, but no ordi- 
nary player would dare to undertake the 





sk. Some reformers can get only one 
idea into their brains at one time, but they 
put all the force and energy of their natures 
into that one idea. It is all they have ; they 
must work it for all it is worth. It is better 
to have one good idea, and push it, than a 
hundred, and push none. The reason the 
world has not been lifted higher, is not for 
the want of ideas: there have always been 
an abundance and to spare, but it has had 
few strong minds, possessed of only one 
thought. 





THE most powerful forces act silently, 
Chemical affinity causes atoms to unite with 
incalculable force; yet it makes no noise 
about it. Gravitation holds the universe in 
order, but no sound is heard while it does it. 
The mysterious force of life transforms the 
slime of the stagnant pool into the delicate 
beauty and perfume of the water-lily, but 
in the work nature is voiceless, It is only 
when some disorder occurs that we hear a 
noise. The earthquake and the avalanche 
are temporary disturbances, and the roar of 
the ocean is a continual testimony to the 
fact of unrest. Disturbance is noisy, and 
disorder tumultuous. The most effective 
work proceeds the most quietly. The poorest 
orators are the most demonstrative. The 
best, carry in a quiet manner forces of con- 
viction. In the school-room, the best teach- 
ers say the least, and apparently do little, 
but under a quiet demeanor and undemon- 
strative manner, they carry tremendous 
forces. They are felt, not heard. A strong 
teacher will govern a school, and mould 
character with a force not to be calculated, 
but with few words. What we are, not 
what we say, measures our influence. 





A DISTINGUISHED theologiun of Germany 
declares that ‘‘ there is too m. ch theology— 
it would be better if no new theological book 
were printed during the remainder of the 
century.” Certainly, this is not true of edu 
cation. If theological thought has gone to 
seed, educiutional thought has not; yet we 
continually hear such remarks as these: 
* The sysiem that trained such men as Lan- 
iel Webster, Edward Everett, and John C. 
Calhoun, is good enough for our boys. We 
don't want a better.” In other words: “ It 
would be’ well if no improved methods of 
education were introduced into our schools 
for the remainder of the century.” 

Now the fact is, the remarks of the distin- 
guished theologian and our old-fogy teach- 
ers are nonsense. What is theology but the 
science of God? The more of it, the better. 
It is the soul of religion, for it brings us 
back to Him, regardless of sect or creed. 
What is education but the science of human 
development ? The more of it, the better, 
and the better it is, the more we want. 





THs paper is not published for the high 
and mighty ones who need no education. 
There isn’t a molecule of sympathy b~tween 
itand them. They may go their way, and 
we ours. But for thearmy whoare seeking 
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improvement and more light, we come each 
week filled with all the good things we can 
find ;—to the thousands who are trying to 
improve—to the teacher in the crowded 
city, discouraged over want of sympathy, 
and the grinding despotism of cram and 
grade; to the patient toiler in the village 
school, with few books, and fewer educa- 
tional advisers; to the lonely teacher in the 
out-of-the-way corner, almost alone in the 
district —to them we iove to come. We 
could work a life time for such an army as 
this. But with the man who said, “I've got 
beyond you long ago,” we want nothing to 
do. Only we would like toslip in, unnoticed, 
some day, and make a record of his teach- 
ing. We would print it, just to show how 
he teaches—just to publish to the world 
what kind of a man he is who has ‘‘got be- 
yond us long ago.” We think, if it is pos- 
sible (and we think it is), we will put an ex- 
ample of his work in place of our ‘‘ Normal 
Work” some week. It would be a genuine 
satisfaction, beyond what we can tell, to 
hold up the paper before his face and say, 
‘‘ Look there! That’s you!" But he would 
not notice us. From an imaginary emi- 
nence he would look down and ask, ‘“‘What’s 
all this fuss about ? Isn’t my way good 
enough ? 

THe answer is often given, when the 
charge of “cramming” is made and some 
child has. suffered, that ‘ The boy or girl 
was weak, and could not stand the strain.” 
So of course we must conclude the« what is 
good for healthy children is not equally 
good for weak ones; or in other words the 
best school system human intellects are able 
to devise must inevitably kill some. The 
question resolves itself into the old Spartan 
doctrine that it is not desirable to educate 
the weak and puny; they had better die. For 
our part, we are not willing to endorse the 
doctrine. 

The latest of the juvenile victims of over- 
pressure in England is a little girl, by name 
Harriet Straker, who died a few days ago 
at Ludlow, according to the doctor who at- 
tended her in her last moments, “‘ in a state 
of muttering delirium concerning school 
and lessons.” Her death, he states, was due 
to “mental over-pressure.” The unfortunate 
child, it seems, had to walk a mile to and 
from her school twice daily, and was always 
anxious to hold her own in class. The mental 
strain, the doctor is convinced, was too 
great for her nervous, sensitive tempera- 
ment. He called to mind three cases where 
children have died from ‘‘over brain-press- 
ure at lessons whilst they were in a weak- 
ened condition.” This girl’s death was a ne- 
cessity, if we consider the present system of 
inflexible grading a necessity. 1t does seem 
as though school officers ought to under- 
stand the doctrine of adaptability and flex- 
ibility within certain limits. The absurdity 
of the idea that all children must be made 
to pass through exactly he same course of 
study is too apparent to need argument. 
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PRACTICAL anatomy is taught in some of the pub- 
lic schools of New Haven, Conn., by the dissection 
of dead cats and rabbits. 


THE program for the coming year at Chautau- 
qua is to be an interesting one, and will cover 
nearly every department of practical knowledge. 








THE Mormon question is one of the most vexed 
issues before the Americah people. It is Miss Kate 
Field’s opinion that the Latter Day Saints should 
have whatever they are most opposed to. ‘‘What- 
ever they don’t want make them have.” 


Tue Harvard Club of Washington, D. C., has re- 
fused by a formal vote to allow Mr. Richard 
Greener and another mulatto graduate of Harvard 
College to attend their dinner. This has been very 
properly rebuked by the absence of Senator Hoar 
and Representative Long from the banquet. 








Tue Index of Ann Arbor notices the fact that the 
R. I. Institute of Instruction commended the Jour- 
nal of Education, but it thinks it a little strange 
‘that no mention should have been made of any 
educational periodical devoted especially to the 
current discussion of educational principles from 
a broad and scholarly standpoint.” 


Com. J. L. Lusk commences in this week’s Jour- 
NAL a series of articles, valuable to those who are 
at all interested in the methods of raising and 
modes of equably distributing public funds. It 
will be interesting for newer states to know, 
through what experiences the Empire State has 


passed 


Tue article entitled ‘‘ Singing in Schools,” pub- 
lished Dec. 7, was inadvertently credited to C. H. 
Browne, who is the publisher, not the author, of the 
text-book (‘‘Exercises and Songs for School and 
Home.—Part I.”) in which the suggestions quoted 
are to be found, At our earnest solicitation, the 
author will, from time to time, contribute valuable 
practical hints for the study of vocal music in 
schools. 











WI11L our friends send us such educational news 
items as will be of interest to the profession. 
Changes, death of teachers, association meetings, 
educational addresses, closing exercises, successful 
experiments, work of pupils, special experiments, 
special devices, etc. We will condense and print. 
We cannot give much space in this department, but 
teachers are desirous of knowing what is going on. 
We believe in cutting down news to the smallest 
space, but still we believe in an educational news- 
paper. We shall seldom occupy more than two col- 
umnsin this manner. Sendus the items. 





Tue American Missionary Association is estab- 
lishing in a most practical manner the essential 
points of industrial education. They are not con- 
tent with looking after the soul, but recognize the 
fact that the colored people have bodies as well. 
Much can be learned from their method of work. 
In the February number of the American Mission- 
ary they say: ‘‘In our different boarding institu- 
tions and in our schools for cookery we teach that 
suitable food should be used and how it should be 
prepared. We encourage such agricultural indus- 
tries as will be most helpful. At Bereaa fruit-can- 
ning establishment has been put in operation. At 
Tougaloo, truck is raised for the Northern market. 
At Atlanta, experiments with a variety of crops 
have been abundant and successful. We teach our 
students to have care for the protection of their 
persons. They need good houses; we teach them 
carpentry. Their clothing has been limited and 
unsuitable. They are often ignorant of what is re- 
quired for health. We instruct them in their 
proper use, and how clothing should be made. 
Exposure to wet and cold, over-exertion and im- 
proper indulgences —these account largely formany 
of their diseases. We remedy these evils. Lady 
missionaries, lady physicians, ladies in charge of 
industrial schools—one and all are mindful of the 
health of those to whom they minister, and not a 
little.of their work consists in urging the observance 
of sanitary laws.” ‘Thisis common sense-education 





—soul—mind—body—this world—the world to 
come. What more can be added? 





It is not such a long time ago since teachers and 
parents all over the country awoke to the fact that 
young people demanded a periodical literature of 
their own—something that should drive out the 
demoralizing trash already in circulation, and fill 
its place with* bright, wholesome, entertaining 
ideas. The query, ‘‘What shall young people 
read?” ‘became immediately a great question; it 
was earnestly and repeated]y propounded to the 
publishers of the ScHooL JouRNAL, who, feeling the 
need, undertook the publication of TRRAsURE-TROVE, 
the monthly magazine which has since become so 
widely popular with young people both in school 
and out. 

The question, ‘‘What shall they read?” is ans- 
wered by that better question, ‘‘What will they 
read?” The best—to be sure—if they can get it, 
and that is what TREASURE-TROVE aims to give 
them. 

It is now extensively used in schools as a supple- 
mentary reader; its circulation has grown so large 
that the edition has frequently been exhausted, 
and it has become necessary to have it printed 
from electrotype plates, in order to issue an extra 
edition when called for. The secret of its success 
is its appreciation of the needs and aims of young 
people; its true sympathy with them; its recog- 
nition of their manhood and womanhood. 





Gorpon’s heroic life and tragic death have made 
him the hero of the century. He could have saved 
his own life, but he said, “It would be the climax 
of meanness, afterI had berrowed money of the 
people here, and had called on them to sell their 
grain ata low price, to go and abandon them with- 
out using every effort to relieve them, whether 
those efforts are diplomatically correct or not.” 
Of his advance to Khartoum it has been said that 
‘there has been nothing like it since Abraham 
obeyed the voice of God and went out intoa strange 
land.” The Courant excellently says, ‘“‘As France, 
eighty-five years ago, drove one of her proudest 
sons upon the dagger of a fanatical Egyptian, so 
now, Britannia, in attempting to fix on the necks 
of the people of the Nile a yoke which fell so long 
ago from the hands of France, must pause to weep 
over the corse of a foremost Englishman, slain like- 
wise by the assassin’s stee]. As England has fol- 
lowed France, so has she sent Gordon to tread the 
path of glory that led Kleber to his grave.” The 
short walking-stick with which he directed the 
movements of his soldiers in China was trans- 
formed into a magician’s wand. His rapid camel 
rides and intrepid bearing in the Western Soudan 
startled the Arabs, and convinced them that he was 
a weird genius of the desert. His name now seems 
to be one to conjure with, even in sober-minded, 
steady-going England. The mystery enveloping 
his fate imparts intensity to public admiration of 
his heroism and genius, The sudden disappear- 
ance of that commanding figure from the ramparts 
of Khartoum is accounted a National disgrace and 
a calamity. We cannot wonder that public indig- 
nation against the Ministry is not abating. 

A great meeting is soon to be held in London to 
promote the work of securing a national memorial 
of Gen Gordon. The work will be carried on on a 
broad national basis, and under the supervision of 
the-most powerful committee that can be secured. 
The meeting, it is expected, will choose the mem 
bers to serve upon this committee, and the com- 
mittee will be intrusted with the selection of the 
form of the memorial. It has been agreed that all 
ideas of a statue shall be excluded from considera- 
tion. 

Count Tolstoi, the Russian Minister of the In- 
terior, has resigned. Pleading that the excessive 
duties of his office. owing to the activity of the 
Nihilists, are undermining his health. It is re- 
ported that the real reason for the Count’s offer 
to resign lies in the conduct of M. de Giers, the 
Foreign Minister, in abrogating many of the harsh 
and arbitrary decrees issued by Count Tolstoi in 
his efforts to suppress the strikes among the agri- 





cultural and industrial laborers throughout Russia. 
These strikes have recently assumed alarming pro- 
portions. Count Tolstoi has endeavored to sup- 
press them by force; M. de Giers has insisted on 
more moderate treatment. 

The French are accused of treating their Chinese 
prisoners with cruelty. It is said that when the 
prisoners were unable to work for want of food, 
the French attacked them with bayonets. If that 
failed to move them, they were shot. 

The Anarchists are making disturbance in Switz- 
erland; in spite of the activity of the police, they 
have distributed a revolutionary manifesto, depict- 
ing the wrongs and hardships suffered by working 
people, and saying: ‘‘The only way to secure to 
our wives and children a better future is by revolu- 
tion.” In a public letter they threaten to destroy 
the office of the newspaper Der Bund unless its 
tone toward anarchism moderates. 

Many Russians are pouring into Cabul. The 
natives think they are military men and that their 
visits are connected with the rumored scheme of 
Russia to annex Afghanistan. Mr. Lessar, the 
special Russian agent, who is negotiating with 
Lord Granville in regard to the matter, says that 
Russia has no intention of invading Afghanistan. 
The Journul de St. Petersbourg also denies the 
allegation and declares that Russia witl strictly 
observe the Russio-English agreement in regard to 
the boundary. 

Sir Stafford Northcote has moved in Parlia- 
ment a vote of censure against the government for 
its Egyptian policy. Mr. Gladstone declares that 
he had never contemplated abandoning the Soudan 
until after the capture of Khartoum, but he fails 
to explain his strange delay in sending relief to 
Gordon. In the midst of this debate, Mr. O’Brien, 
a member from Ireland, was suspended. 

It is announced that the Prince of Wales intends 
soon to visit Ireland. The Irish papers think that 
‘his presence will be a stimulus to trade and a 
frank and generous reparation for past royal ne- 
glect of Ireland.” It remains to be seen what the 
effect of his visit will be. 





For the SCHUUL JUURNAL. 


PAPER FOLDING. 


NORMAL TEACHING. 


[Reported by I. W. Fitch from a Lesson given at the Covk 
County Normal School, Il.) 


Grade of pupils, first primary: Ages, from six 
to eight years; number of pupils, twenty: time of 
lesson, 20 minutes. The teacher passes to each pu- 
pil in one row of seats a piece of pink paper three 
inches square, and to each pupil in the other row 
of seats a piece of blue paper also three inches 
square. The teacher says: All hold up what you 
have in your right hands. I see two different col- 
ors. Whocan tell me what color the papers are in 
this row? Hands go up, and certain ones are 
called upon to tell the color. The same is done 
with the other row. The teacher holds one of the 
papers up in her left hand and touches the edges, 
surfaces, and corners in succession, with the index 
finger of her right hand, calling upon the children 
to tell her how many edges, surfaces, and corvers 
she has touched. This done, the class is requested 
to place the papers on the desks with one corner of 
each paper pointing to the front of each desk. 

Teacher What can you tell me about your 
papers? 

One Pupil. My triangle has three edges. 

T. How do you know this is a triangle? 

Ans. Because it has three edges and three cor- 
ners. (This pupil has come from the Kinder 
garten.) 

Another P. My paper has two straight corners 
and one square corner. 

Pupil is requested to point to what he means, and 
points to the oblique corner as the square one, and 
to the others as the straight corners. (The terms 
oblique and acute are not given to the pupils, as it 
is preferred that they use their own language for 
the time ) 

T. Put your papers on your desks, with the long 
straight edge lying along the front edge of you 
desk. Take the left-hand corners of your pape” 
and fold over so that it will lie exactly on the top 
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of the right-hand corner; open your paper, and let 
it lie as at first. Now place your finger on the! 
spot where the lines cross, and the corner next to 
you, so that it will rest on the spot where your fin- 
ger was. Carry the back corner to the center; the 
left corner to the center; the right corner to the 
center. How many can tell me something. (Hands 
go up.) 

One P. My paper has four little squares. 

T. I do not see four squares on my paper. Show 
me. (Pupil shows them, but on the reverse side of 
the paper.) 

T. Yes; yousee four little squares; but are they 
on the side of your paper like the side which the 
other pupils have on top? (The boy sees his mis- 
take, turns his paper over and finds something very 
different from squares.) 

T. Jennie, what do you see? 

Jennie. I see four triangles. 

Willie finds four edges; Lillie sees eight very 
small triangles. 

T. Turn over your paper again, and bend back 
acorner at the centre to the outer corner just in 
in front of you. Who will tell me what to do next? 
Several hands are raised, and one says, ‘‘Carry a 
corner at the centre to the opposite outside cor- 
ner;” another, ‘‘a corner at the centre to the 
right outer corner;” a third, ‘‘a corner at the cen- 
ter to the left outer corner.” 

Teacher. Our time is up. Leave what you have 
made on your desks, and I will come around after 
awhile and gather them up. How many of you 
would like to have me make something pretty to 
hang up in the school room, out of what you have 
made? (All hands go up.) The class is quietly 
dismissed, in order, the girls first, to the dressing- 
room. . 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ What will you make 
for the pupils,” the teacher said I’ll fasten the blue 
and pink squares on pieces of white papéf, and 
hang in order around the room. 

NotEe.— Readers can perceive that number, form, 
and color, were all taught unconsciously in the les- 
son, and that more orless prominence can be given 
toone or the other, according to the special needs 
of the pupils. The interest of the class was sus- 
tained throughout. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


IMAGINATION IN ITS MATURITY. 


MIND ARTICLE.—XXIV. 

A Review.—Last week something was said con- 
cerning imagination in children. A few instances 
will illustrate how vivid it often is, and whata 
power it may be made in mental development. 

“What does God send the snow for?” asked 
one little girl of another. ‘‘Why, the snow- 
flakes are the umbrellas He covers His flowers 
with,” was the answer. 

The measles invaded a household where there 
were many children. The first child to sicken was 
given a box of paints and some prints to color, to 
amuse himself in bed. ‘‘I wish I could get the 
measles,” said a younger brother, *‘then I could 
have a paint-box too.” In due time he caught the 
infection and was also given a box of paints. 
“Papa,” said the little one wearily, after being a 
a couple of days in bed, ‘‘ you can take the paint- 
box away: I don’t want the measles.” In the 
child's thoughts there was a connection between 
the box of paints and the measles. It is an inter- 
esting incident, not only in showing the working of 
imagination in children but the power of early as- 
sociation in tracing effects to their causes. 

There was alittle girl who believed that the stars 
were the children of the moon. Her mother 
wanted her to go to bed one night before she felt 
quite sleepy enough to go willingly. ‘‘ But the 
moon hasn’t sent her children to bed yet,” objected 
the little astronomer, petulantly. It so happened 
that a storm was brewing and heavy clouds were 
sithering in the heavens. ‘Go and see if she 








hasn't,” said her mother. The little head was im- 
mediately popped out of window and the sky was 
Scanned éagerly. 


a “Well, I guess I'll have to go to; 
bed now,” she said after the survey; “the moon , 


is covering up her children and tucking them in.” 

An ANALYsis.—F ancy CoLLects MATERIALS FOR 
THE IMAGINATION, consequently the latter presup- 
poses the former, but the fo..mer does not necessa- 
rily suppose the latter. The power of fancy sup- 
plies the poet with metaphorical language, but 
IMAGINATION creates the complex scenes which he 
describes. We can say a “rich fancy,” but nota 
“‘rich imagination.” We can call the imagination 
“sublime,” but not “‘luxuriant.” This distinction 
is important. 

THE IMAGINATION DOES NOT ABSTRACT OR GENERAL- 
Ize, it only supplies materials for these processes 
according to the laws of association. Without im- 
agination the scientist could do nothing; with only 
an imagination he could do nothing. Abstraction, 
generalization, and taste, supply the fancy, and 
this arranges ‘materials for the imagination. It 
follows, therefore, that real imagination can only 
be obtained through the cultivation of the reflective 
powers. Fancy is the proper name for what is 
called imagination in young children; but, since 
they early commence to generalize, a true imagina- 
tion soon begins to show itself. At first fancy pre- 
dominates, but soon it begins to take its subordi- 
nate place. 


IMAGINATION IS THE RESULT OF EDUCATION: it is 
not an original endowment of the mind. Men dif- 
fer in the strength of this power because they dif- 
fer in the strength of the elements that form it, and 
since the faculties of abstraction, generalization, 
and memory, can be greatly cultivated by proper 
education, it follows, as an axiom, that a good im- 
agination must depend upon education. It will be 
seen that the possession of a good imagination 
marks the highest type of mind. Inventors, math- 
ematicians, prose writers, and orators, are as much 
entitled to be called men of genius and imaginative 
as poets, painters, and orators. 


IMAGINATION HAS A POWERFUL INFLUENCE ON THE 
FORMATION OF CHARACTER. By it our ideals are 
formed. A young person sets out in life with his 
ideal of perfection and happiness. If it consists of 
sensuous pleasures he will make every effort to 
gratify his appetites; but if he places before him- 
self a high standard of moral excellence he will ex- 
ert himself to attain to it. Moral duties and relig- 
ious exercises are powerfully influenced by the 
imagination. In the Christian religion, the life 
and works of Christ are constantly held up before 
the world. His followers see Him in all the situa- 
ations in which he was placed. A Christian will at 
once appreciate the force of this assertion and ad- 
mit its powerful effect on human actions. Place 
before a child an ideal good, clearly, forcibly, and 
frequently, and it will soon begin to exert itself to 
attain to it. Some philosophers have gone so far 
as to claim that all moral good was centered in the 
imagination. Thisis notso. There is a sense of 
right and wrong instinctive in the human soul 
which no imagination can destroy; but it is never- 
theless true that from the imagination of man 
come some of the most powerful moral forces 
our natures are capable of receiving. 

Teachers will see the important bearing of all 
this on methods of moral instruction. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


MIND QUESTIONS. 


GENERAL. 


1. What is consciousness ? Can it be cultivated? 
2. Can consciousness be considered, a part of the 
INTELLECT, the SENSIBILITY, or the WILL. 
. ( percepts. 
Intellections are : < concepts, 
1 beliefs 





3. Show the difference between these three parts 
of INTELLECTIONS. 

Sensibilities are : — 

4. Show the difference between an emotion anda 
desire. 
5. What is meant by “ things real” and “ things 
unreal.” 

6. What is meant by ‘ thinking.” 
7. Can we feel, and riot think 1 


ae 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


STATE AID TO EDUCATION. 


By Commissioner J. L. Lusk, Binghamton, N. Y. 

At the close of the period of the blackest history 
in medizval society, and within a few years after 
our country’s heroic struggle against the tyranny 
of Great Britain, and while yet infant republican- 
ism in France was contending, amid the Reign of 
Terror, with the combined powers of enthroned 
Europe—in America, with Church wisely separated 
from State,—the necessity of popular education 
triumphantly entered the arena of public thought 
and commanded attention. 

At its bidding, Governor George Clinton, of this 
State, in his annual Message to the Legislature, 
Jan. 3, 1795, submitted the following: 

“ While it is evident that the general establish- 
ment and liberal endowment of academies are 
highly to be commended, and are attended with 
the most beneficial consequences, yet it cannot be 
denied that they are principally confined to the 
children of the opulent, and that a great propor- 
tion of the community is excluded from their im- 
mediate advantages. 

‘“* The establishment of common schools through- 
out the State is happily calculated to remedy this 
inconvenience, and will, therefore, reéngage your 
early and decided consideration.” 

Accordingly, on the 9th of the following April, 
an act was passed appropriating $50,000 a year for 
five years, for the purpose of encouraging and 
maintaining schools throughout the State. 

In 1805, the school fund was established, with 
the provision that the income should not be dis- 
tributed until it amounted annually to $50,000. 
Seven years later, the income of the school fund 
having reached the required sum, this with an 
equal amount raised by towns, as required by law, 
was first distributed in 1815, at which time the 
State school system first went into practical ope- 
ration. 

This amount was supposed to be sufficient for 
the payment of teachers’ wages for the required 
legal term of three months in a year; yet, in case 
ofa deficiency, the trustees were authorized to 
collect it from the patrons in proportion to the 
attendance of their children, but not for a longer 
term than that mentioned. 

In 1851, instead of a county tax equal in amount 
to the annual distribution from the school fund a 
State tax of $800,000 was established. 

In 1856, the State tax was fixed at a rate of three- 
fourths of a mill upon each dollar of assessed val- 
uation. 

In 1867, the rate-bill was abolished; the rate of 
State tax was increased to one and one-fourth 
mills, with intention of making the revenues of 
the school fund and United States deposit fund, 
together with the tax, support the common schools 
for at least 28 weeks in most of the districts. 


Thus gradually as grows the tree, so has grown 
our school system until to-day, beneath its broad- 
extending branches are gathered 135 Superintend- 
ents, 30,000 teachers, and over a million school 
children; the latter receiving its benign influence 
at a cost to the State of twelve million dollars an- 
nually. 

We are to dig about its roots of facts, enrich its 
soil of public sentiment, and, if need be, sever here 
and there a branch, that the golden harvest of 
true citizenship may be most abundant. 

Much time, expense, and labor of investigation 
have been expended in preparing the facts to be 
presented. 

While the facts must necessarily be limited, and 
many times express but partial truths, it is hoped 
that sufficient will be given, to enable this conven- 
tion, after a full, free, and fair discussion, to draw 
such conclusions as will redound to the welfare of 
the public schools of the State. 

It is estimated by the statisticians of this gov- 
ernment that the total annual profit to this coun- 
try by the conversion of illiterate into educated 
labor, could mot be less than four hundred million 
dollars, 
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Allowing the estimate to be true, on the basis of |. 


population, this State receives ‘an annual profit of 
about forty million. 

Surely the Pen is not only mightier but cheaper 
than the Sword. 

From 1867 to 1876, the rate of State tax for sup- 
port of schools was 1.25 mills. 

The rate for this year, as reported by Comptrol- 
ler Chapin is about 1.055 mills. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


By E. O. Hovey, Prin. Newark (N. J.) High School. 


A great deal written is nowadays about examina- 
tions, and the general opinion seems to be that they 
are bad and only bad, and that continually The 
same story is told in all the journals —political, 
religious, and educational. Some nervous girl has 
worked so hard for her examination, that she has 
sickened and died; therefore, examinations are 
ab »minable 

Pupils generally would prefer to have no examin- 
ations: and there are two classes of teachers that 
have the same preference. One class—and the 
smaller one —really feel that they are trammeled 
by examinations. They waquld teach a subject in 
all its length and breadth; they would get their il- 
lustrations wherever they could, without fear lest 
some little point about the eyes of the fish in the 
Upper Yukon should escape their attention and be 
found by the examiners. They would take their 
pupils into the fields and learn of nature; into the 
work-shop and factory and learn of art- all beau- 
tiful in theory and possible to one in a thousand. 
Of course there are a few teachers that would 
achieve splendid success in this way, and do better 
work than when told by superintendent or princi- 
pal that their class should get as far as page 113 
this term. 

The second class is composed of those that see the 
sword of Damocles in the examinations. If this 
could be removed they could settle down to easy 
work; no fear of superintendents or principals, 
they could buy a rocking chair and be happy. 

But there is a third class of noble, faithful teach- 
ers, that believe in examinations, that are willing 
to have their work tested; that can find in any 
text-book the basis for good work, and if the sub- 
jects treated this term have been proportion, 
square and cube roots, are willing to have the 
class given any fair question on these subjects. 
Has the class read the first book of Cesar? The 
pupils should be prepared to answer—not any pos- 
sible question but any legitimate question on that 
book. 

* ““What is a legitimate question?” 

Perhaps I may answer that at another time. 

The results of no examinations would be, I be- 
lieve, in nineteen cases out of twenty, disastrous, 
and would take us a long step backwards. Our 
splendid graded schools are the results, very largely, 
of careful examinations. Let us have more, rather 
than less, examinations, and more thought and 
care in managing them. 


~ 





THE methods of college government are gradually 
changing. The old drive and * must” system is 
disappearing before the more sensible plans of in- 


dividual and social respousibility. In two leading 
colleges the students virtually govern themselves, 
and now Harvard proposes to let them co-operate 
with the faculty in regulating college affairs, Stu- 
dent arbitration is a success wherever the pupils 
are old enough to know what is right and wrong. 
The desire to do right is uppermost in the minds of 
most students. Thedecision of the majority can 
generally be followed. The teacher has a great 
work to do in creating and moulding a moral sense 
and an intelligent will in his pupils. There is won- 
derful power in an appeal to the intuitive sense of 
right and wrong in even young children. Every 
teacher knows what power the question, ‘Js that 
right ?” carries with it. Moral strength can only 
be developed through moral exercise. 


THE SCHOOE-ROOM. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
WAYS OF TEACHING SPELLING. 


Language culture seeks to enlarge the pupil’s 
vocabulary, but no word is really a part of one’s 
vocabulary until it is at command in writing and 
speaking, as well as in hearing and reading. To 
produce words in correct form seems to be the 
most difficult of the four ways of u-~ing them, hence 
arises the;necessity of special drillinspelling. The 
following exercises will provide such drill and at 
the same time give practice in classification—a mo-t 
necessary part of school work: 

1. Young pupils can busy themselves by selecting 
words from som:* school book. transcribe on paper 
or slate, and classify in the following manner: 

a. All words of two letters—threez—four. etc. 

b. Names of persons and places. 

ec. Action words. 

This exercise of classifying can proceed through 
all the parts uf speech if the pupils are sufficiently 
advanced. 

Kemember.--Every time a word is correctly 
written the probsbility grows stronger that it will 
be correctly written the next time. 

2. Agricultural terms and implements, as: 

ax, cart, drill, scaffold, 
barn, churn, field, scythe. 

Fifty or sixty such words ought to be obtained 
from the memories of pupils living in country dis- 
tricts. 

3. Animals. as: 

bear, colt, kangaroo, 
beaver, deer, lion, 

4. Architectur.l terms, as: 
dome, lintel, rabbet, tenon, 
dove tail, landing, rotunda, pendant. 

One hundred and fifty of these cin readily be 
written. 

5. Arithmetical terms, as: 
subtrahend, gain, 
partnership, exchange, 

6. Birds, as: 

condor, petrel, pigeon, 

kite, Pheasant, quail, snipe. 

7. Botanical Terms, 24 Metals and their 

8. Carpenter's Imple- Properties, 

ments, 25 Measures of various 

9. Colors, kinds, 

10. Divisions of Time, 26. Mercantile and Bus- 
11. Farm and Garden iness Terms, 
Productions, 27. Miscellaneous Ar- 
12 Fishes, ticles, 
13. Flowersand Plants 28. Money, 
14. Forms, Solids, and 29. Musical 
Shapes, ments, 
15. Furniture, etc., 30. National Offices, 
16. Geographical 31. Naval Terms, 
Terms, 32 Parts of a Book, 
17. Grammatical 33. Politi+al Terms, 
Terms, 34. Productions of the 
18. Horse and Parts, Earth, 
19. House and Parts, 35. State Officers, 
20. Wearing Apparel, 36. Terms of Relation- 
21. War, or Military ship, 
Terms, 37. Town and City Of- 
22. Weapons of War- ficers, 
fare, 38. Trees, Shrubs, etc. 
23. Human Body and 
Parts, 4 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS. 

For more advanced pupils the following topics 
will be suggestive: 

1. Write words usually misspelled, as: 
intermittent, heresy, bilious, 
ecstacy, surcingle, _ licorice, 
mortgaging. rendezvous, apocryphy. 

2. Find all the words possible contaming the let- 
ters— 


wolf, 
tiger. 


discount, 
subtraction, 


prime, 
plus. 


robin, 


Tnstru- 


ie ei ous sur 
3. Find all the words possible terminating in a 
vowel, but dropping the final letter on receiving a 
suffix beginning with a vowel; all the words retain- 
ing the final vowel. 





4. In each class spell words peculiar to the study. 


, wrangling over the 


Set apart days during which nothing will be done 
in the class but spelling. Let pupils suggest the 
words until the list is exhausted; then the teacher 
can begin. 

5. GAMES AND ConTesTs.—The old fashioned 
spelling schools did a great deal of good, but, we 
must confess, there never was atime when there 
were so many good spellers as now. Choosing 
sides and spelling down is always exciting, but not 
always the most profitable way to spend school 
time. There is no space here to describe games, 
Perhaps at some future time we may do so. It is 
well t» encourage them as recreations. 

6. A good way to conduct a rapid spelling exer. 
cise is as follows: 

Let ail the pupils be provided with slips of paper 
and pencils, sharpened. All write the same words 
as pronounced by the teacher with as much rapidity 
as ought to be expected of pupils who know how 
to spell the words pronounced. Allow no questions, 
If a word is not understood, let it be repres: nted 
by adash. Hach pupil is expected to understand, 
and the teacher musi pronounce so that each pupil 
will understand As soo1 as the words are all pro- 
uounced, the teacher spells, not pronouncing, each 
word previously pronounced. The pupils make a 
cross opposite each werd misspelled, and at the 
close mark the number of words misspelled at the 
top of each slip. Thse paper: are. collected by 
monitors, and the results recorded in a book kept 
for the purpose. A mis‘ake in marking count: 
double. No papers are returned, unless a mistake 
is detected. All methods are subject to d fficul 
ties: this method has them, but it is an excellent 
plan under many circumstances. 

7. Endless practice. practice, PRACTICE is the 
price paid for good spelling. Thereis noroyal road 
to the goal. Word upon word, here 4 little one, 
there a hard one—over ani over again: and, after 
all, the best of us, in spite of all we can do will, 
misspell the very words we ought not. The Eng 
lish is the most outrageously spelt civilized lan- 
guage among the sisterhood of tongues. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. ‘ 
PHONETIC SFFELLING.—IN THE READING 
OR SPELLING CLASS, WHICH ? 


By Supt. R. W. Ricuarps, Faribault, Minn. 


Phonetic spelling is a misnomer, the use of which 
is a source of almost endless embarrassment to the 
teacher. Itis evident at the outset that if we can 
pronounce a word accurately, we are spelling it 
phonetically, and if a tea:her wishes to bring out 
certain letters or elements of a word prominently, 
all that is necessary for the pupil is, to pronounce 
slowly. Its unscientific for a teacher pronounc- 
ing a word fora string of scholars standing in a 
row, toeing a line, to say ‘‘spell by sound.” 

Phonetic spelling consists simply in teaching the 
pronunciation of words ; or in other words, to 80 
combine the elements of a word, that the learner 
will be able to help himself. This, of course, should 
be attended to in primary work. The vowels 
should be taught correctly from the start. For 
illustration, @ in cat should be called by its name in 
that word, rather than by its name in fate, etc. 
This follows naturally, and when it is represented 
to the eye by its proper diacritical markings. it 
becomes a fixed character, As the name and the 
sound of the regular consonants are nearly alike, 
it is not so difficult to treat of them. When they 
are alphabetic equivalents, or have several sounds, 
they should be distinguished by their proper mark- 
ing the same as the vowels. In all cases the learner 


should be trained to find the sound and to give it 
correctly by drilling on slow pronunciation — 
hardly ever in imitation of the teacher. 

In conclusion. I would say to teachers that * pho- 
netic spelling” should be i — to find 
the pronunciation of a word, hence should be the 
seat or study assistant of the scholar, and can only 
be used to advantage in a ‘reading lesson” when 
the scholar stumbles on the pronunciation. | cat 
not see any advantage in ‘ phonetic spelling 
when the teacher pronounces the word to be spelled, 
further than to pronounce after the teacher: “*T 
tainly it can not be yy oe in a written exercise. 
| If we teach pronesty at the start, there will be no 
ugbear of ‘‘phonetic spelling. 
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I LOVE THE MERRY SUNSHINE, 





love the mer-ry, merry sun-shine; It 
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makes the heart so gay, To 
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i hear the sweet birds 
I love the mer-ry, mer-ry sun-shine; Thro’ the dew-y morn-ing’s shower, Withits ro - sy smiles ad - 
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bush and tree; 0, the sun-shine is all 
spir- it free; O, the sun-shine is all 
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WINTER BUDS 





By ANNA JOHNSON. 
A PLANT LESSON. 

Distribute the winter buds of the horge chestnut 
to the class, and have a house plant containing 
buds, which the children can conveniently see. 

What have you in your hands? Where did they 
come from? How many know what kind of a tree? 
What do you find on your stems or branches? 
When did these buds grow? How many think they 


grew this year? Why not? How many think they , 


grew last year? What have they been doing all 
winter? 

How do the buds feel? Tell me of some sticky 
substance that people make use of. Why do they 
use it? Can you see anything that is fastened to- 
gether on the buds? How many can find leaves on 
the buds? Are these like the leaves you usually 
see? How are they different? Can you think of 
anything that lives in the water that has a cover 
ing laid on very much as these leaves are? What 
do we say the fish has on its body? Did you ever 
see any one clean a fish? What are scraped off the 
body? What may we say these buds have? Look 
at the buds on the house plant, do they have scales? 
Why not? Why does God clothe some animals in 
thick fur and others with scarcely any hair on 
their skin? To what kind of countries do animals 
with thick fur belong? Those with thin hair? 
Why do the horse-chestnut buds have thick 
coverings? What may we call these buds that live 
out all winter? 

What do you think are in these winter buds? 
What did we find in the bean seed? Do you think 
we ‘ill find a baby plant in these buds? What 
will we find on the tree very soon? What else be- 
sides leaves? What do you think we will find in 
these buds then? Open the buds carefully and see 
what you can find. What makes them so hard to 
open? What will open them on the trees? What 
did the seeds need to open them? What are the 
first things you find in the buds? What color are 
they? Pull the leaves back and see what you find 
next. What does it look like? What does your 
mother wrap the baby in when it goes to sleep? 
Why? Take off these blankets and find the baby 
flower. Where does the baby flower get its food to 
begin to grow? Who has so thoughtfully cared 
for these little babies on the trees to put thick over- 
coats and blankets on them, and to store away their 
food so nicely? 

See how many buds you can find. Ww me 
which ones you think would have blossemed first. 


would have grown? When people or things are very 
close together, what do we say of them? When the 
buds grow, what else do they make beside leaves and 
flowers? Now, if all the buds should grow, how do 
you think the branches would be? When people 
have nothing, or but very little to eat, what hap- 
pens sometimes? There might be a chance of some 
of the buds starving, as the tree could not nourish 
so many. Then why are there so many buds, since 
if they could all grow, the branches would be too 
crowded, or if they should all try to grow, some 
would be starved? Sometimes in February or 
March we have warm rains and sunshines, and the 
buds think it is time to throw off their warm over- 
coats, so they peep out; but after a little while 
Jack Frost takes a notion to return, he looks at the 
open buds, and what do you think- happens? Do 
you think all the buds would be killed? Which 
ones do you think would be safe? Can you seeany 
reason for there being such tiny buds? 

On what part of the stem are the largest buds? 
On what part are the others? The buds on the 
ends are called terminal buds. What do you notice 
on the stem just below the side buds? What do 
you think was there last year? The place where 


the leaf has fallen off we call a scar. When the its rights. 


= 


leaves were on, where would you say the side buds 
were? Who can tell me what the leaf and branch 
form? If they do not see, draw it on the board. 
The angle that is made by the leaf and stem is 
called the axil. Where do the side buds grow then? 
The buds that grow in the axils are called axillary 
buds. 

When the axillary buds grow out into branches, 
how will they make the tree? When the terminal 
buds grow, what will they do to the branches? 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SELECTIONS FOR WRITTEN REPRODUC- 
TION. 


Copyright, 1884. 
Epwarp R Saw. 
FISH OUT OF WATER. 

Tn the tremendous gale of the 25th of October, 
1859, which did so much damage on the coast of 
South Devon, a curious incident occurred to a 
gentleman whose house was situated close to the 
water-side. He was sitting with bis parlor window 
open. when an enormous green wave came curling 
toward the house, and discharged its force full 
against the window. There was no time to shut 
the window; but, retreating as fast as he could, he 
pulled the door of the room after him, in order to 
keep the sea as far as practicable from the rest of 
the house. After some time he returned to see 
what amount of mischief was done, and, entering 
the room, found the floor covered with flapping 
and jumping fishes. The wave had brought for 
ward a shoal of whiting, and had deposited them 
on the good man’s carpet, where they tossed, much 
to his amusemcnt and their own chagrin—fish out 
of water. PHituie Henry Gosse. 





AN ELEPHANT’S SAGACITY. 

In the year 1863, an elephant was employed ata 
station in India to pile up heavy logs—a work which 
these animals will perform with great neatness and 
speed. The superintendent of the labor suspected 
the keeper of stealing the rice apportioned for the 
animal's food. The man, of course, protested 
greatly against the charge, and bemoaned his hard 
fate in being exposed to such a cruel suspicion. It 
so happened that the elephant was standing by 
during the loud discussion, and, though no one 
supposed the creature understood the words uttered, 
the result was remarkable. The anima! suddenly 
laid hold of a large wrapper which the man wore 
round his waist. and tearing it open, let out several 
quarts of rice which the fellow had stowed away 
under the voluminous wrapper. Further evidence 
was needless, either of the man’s guilt, or the ele- 
| phant’s ity. The animal had probably seen 
| the roguish attendant place its food in his cloth, 
and had simply taken the opportunity of recovering 
ERNEST MENAULT. 


















I LOVE THE MERRY SUNSHINE.—Concluded. 
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1. Soft-ly now the light of day Fades upon my sight a-way; Free from care,from labor free,Lord,I would commune with thee. 
| 2. Soon for me the light of day Shall for-ev-er pass a-way; Then, from sin and sorrow free, Take me, Lord,to dwell with thee. 
| 
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Thou, whose all-pervad-ing eye Naught escapes without, within,Pardon each in-fir-mi-ty, O-pen fault and se - cret sin. ° 

Thou who, sinless, yet hast known All of man’sin-firmi-ty, 


Then, from thine e-ter - nal throne, Jesus jook with pitying eye. 











Why! Show me the smallest. Do yougthink they 
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TABLE TALK, 


LETTERS. 


PERSONAL. 





The formation of a ‘“‘ Teachers’ League” has been 
called for. A progressive teacher writes us: ‘‘ If nine- 
teen more readers of your paper will do the same, I will 
give $5 towards starting such a fund; and then others 
might be willing to add one, two, or more dollars to 
swell it. Fifty cents from each subscriber would make 
a respectable fund; and did we begin, rich men, who 
are liberal-minded men also, would no doubt come for- 
ward as generously as for other worthy objects. The 
beneficiary of this fund might be sent to various parts 
of this and other countries, to be a special correspondent 
for educational interests, tp examine every new system 
and appliance as soon as possible, and so to hasten the 
selection of the best in everything. By a change of per- 
son to be entrusted with the proceeds of this fund, a 
variety in ways of treating the different subjects of 
interest would be secured, this change coming perhaps 
once a year.” 

A “league” of truly earnest teachers who would be 
willing to make sacrifices for the truth would accom- 
plish wonders. We associate, but donotcombine. We 
join societies, but do not socialize. When the determined 
and converted teachers in our country shall unite for 
earnest work and not for mutual admiration, something 
will be accomplished. In our opinion, it is not necessary 
for any one to pay any money at present—perhaps not 
at all—but it is necessary for the advanced teachers to 
know each other and take council together. There are 
mors than 10,000 who have not bowed the knee to the 
Baal and Moloch of grind and cram, and never will. If 
these could know each other better and take con- 
certed action it would be a power for untold good. 
Platitudes and glittering generalities never, never will 
reform the world. Hitherto teachers have been separate 
when they ought to have combined 

We want a thundering protest: 

Against antiquated and medizval methods of teaching. 

Against admitting into the school-room as teachers 
those who have no knowledge of child nature and the 
methods of mental and moral discipline. 

Against the tyranny of ignorant school boards who 
assume to direct and dismiss competent teachers. 

Against the unjust and unholy discrimination against 
women simply because they happened be be born femi 
nine. We want to make it evident to men that God is 
no respecter of persons, and whenever two persons do 
equally good work, they should receive equally good 
pay. We hold these truths to be self-evident, and all 
true-minded converted teachers should combine to state 
to the world their convictions in such a manner that 
the world will heed what they say. The day must 
come when the common school teacher will command, 
not follow. What are you willing to do to hasten that 


time? Let us know. 
- 


a 

A certain Western educational paper is supported be- 
cause of its questions and answers which aid teachers 
in obtaining certificates. Would not those teachers 
gain more by buying a fifteen-cent copy of the State 
Certificate Questions, and have the space they occupy 
in the paper filled with professional matter? Now, that 
the question of a continued story is settled, would it 
not be well to settle this question also : Do you want we 
should publish examination questions? Why? Let us 
know. The truth is, we are very much puzzled to de- 
cide what use they would be in an educational paper. 
The arithmetics, grammars, and geographies are full of 
them. The market is stocked with books asking more 
questions on a hundred pages than a hundred philoso- 
phers could answer in a thousand volumes. Let us 
hear from you by postal card at once. 


Why are you not more communicative with paper and 
ink? Educational sermons are plenty. We want no 
more. Educational practice in ink and type is rare. 
Much more is needed. You say, ‘“‘ What we might 
write would probably find its way into the editor's 
basket, and why should we enrich his stock of waste 


If you send us preachments and exhortation ; Sq: 


paper?” 
Lm platitudes you may be certain of the destination of 
the manuscript; but if you send us bits of your own ex- 
rience, successes and failures, 7 to life, you may 
assured of a cordial welcome. ve you read Miss 
Reed’s ‘‘.A BC of Number” in the JouRNAL. There is 
no cubecteiicn. there. ust enct ane, pele roe a “plain, 
straightforw j } id. It already 
done great joed.” Geer articles have been printed, as 
thoee on ‘‘ Normal Teaching,” which have been greatly 
prized. Theeducational history of ourcountry is rapidly 


passing out of a stage of theorizing into an era of prac- | W 


ticing. If you have anything you think is reall 
however short, we can use of it somehow, some- 
where, Send it to us. 


Editor will reply to lettersand questions 
terest, but the following rules must be 
Sb ote mp aed ; 
matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper anc 

go into this a: ton another. 

poin clear and brief. 

e can not take time to solve mathematical lems, but 
py occasionally insert those of general interest for our read- 


will beof gen- 


5. Enclose stamp if an answer by mail is e . ‘Questions 
worth asking are worth putting in a letter + yO send them 
on postal cards. 


We will not guarantee an answer to any question un- 
accompanied by the writer’s full name, address and 
stamp, for we are able to publish but a small portion of 
the letters of inquiry, and must select those we judge 
to be of the most general interest. 


(1) Who named Virginia? (2) How is Alaska gov- 
erned? (3) Did Sir Walter Raleigh ever visit America? 
4) Why is there more ice at the South Pole than at the 
orth Pole? (5) Why is it that 69} statute miles make 
one degree, and only 60 geographical miles? (6) ‘“‘What 
was that that that man said ?” Dispose of second *‘that.” 
(7) Why was the Gadsen purchase so called? (8) In the 
expression, ‘‘o’clock,” for what letter does the apostrophe 
stand? (9) Holmes, in his revised United States His- 
tory, says a governor of Virginia was impeached for 
Yh What was his name? A. W. C. 
{(1) Sir Walter Raleigh, in honor of the ‘“ virgin 
queen,” Elizabeth. (2) May 17, 1884, a bill was signed, 
giving Alaska civil government ; a governor, a judge, 
a district attorney, a marshal, a clerk, four commission- 
ers, and four deputy marshals, the latter appointed by 
the marshal, the others appointed by the President. 
Seat of government at Sitka. The four commissioners 
and deputy marshals are to reside at Sitka, Wrangell, 
Juneau, and Unalashka. The laws of Oregon, so far as 
applicable, are extended over the district. A term of 
district court in May at Sitka ; in Nov. at Wrangell ; no 
legislature, nor delegate to Congress; U.S. Jand laws 
not in force; squatter rights recognized ; importation, 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors prohibited; 
$25,000 appropriated to provide for education, without 
reference to race. (3) Yes. (4) The north ue regions 
present a much greater land surface, and on this ac- 
count a higher temperature. (5) The geog. or 
nauti mile (a knot) is the 60th of a degree of the 
equator, and is employed by mariners of all nations ex- 
cept Germany, where one-fifteenth of a degree, or four 
nautical miles, is taken as a geog. mile. The statute 
mile, equal to 5,280 ft., was incidently defined by an act 
in 1593 to be “8 fur. of 40 perches of ft. each.” Since 
then it has retained this value. In different countries 
statute miles (or miles established by law) have different 
lengths, exhibiting a remarkable diversity not satisfac- 
— accounted for. (6) Rel. pro. agreeing with its an- 
tecedent, the pronom. adj. that in person, number and 
gender ; obj. case, the direct obj. of act., trans. verb 
said. It is equivalent to which. (7) Because a man by 
the name of Gadsen negotiated that purchase. (8) The 
letter f. (9) Who knows?—S | 


(1) Is there any sound unless there is some ear upon 
which the vibrations of air may strike? (2) Cana per- 
son reach the north pole by going northwest, not taking 
into consideration the ice; and if at the pole, could he 
leave it by going southeast ? 

{(1) No. (2) The spiral evolved by going constantly 
northwest will approach the pole and draw infinitely 
near, yet never reach it; for the pole is, an imaginary 
point, mere position, without magnitude. It has no 
east and west sides. If you were on the pole you could 
not leave it without moving on one of the meridians 
from the pole. The first step, then, will take you nearer 
the equator, or south; after that you may progress 
southeasterly. If you cannot leave the point without 

oing south, how can you get on it without making at 
east the last step directly north ?—S. ] 


Will you please inform me what the colors in the U. 
S. flag represent ? 8. C.8S. 

[The thirteen alternate red and white bars represent 
the original colonies ; the blue field, the Union, and the 
pentagonal stars in the field, the States forming the 
Union. The bars and the fine pointed star were taken 
from Washington’s coat-of-arms. Notice that after 
Washington’s death the ‘‘ Wash. star” was dropped 
from our —_? and a hexagonal star substituted. 
Our natural emblem, the eagle, was also taken from the 
same source.—S. ] 


Do you know of an instrument that may be called a 
mechanical note-record? For instance, one that has a 
keyboard like a piano, a tap on a key recording a 
note. F. X. R. 
[There are mechanical note records, but none which 
record notes on an ordinary musical staff. The Scien- 
tific American Supplement describes the apparatus ; or 
write to A. Livingsten Bogart, Electrician, 22 Union 
uare, N, Y. City. He has been experimenting in 
this direction and will cheerfully answer.—S. ] 


How many light-houses in New York State? 

[On Lake Erie, Niag., Ont., and St. Law. there are 
26; on L. I. Sound, 21; S. coast Long Island, 2; Light 
Ship, mouth N. Y. Bay, 2;_N. Y. Bay, 8; Hudson river 
to Albany, 28; Whitehall N; "et Windmill Pt. on 
Lake Champlain, 17 ; total, 104.—S.] 


(1) What is the length of the Brooklyn Bridge? (2) 
R. E.S 


here is Hog Island ? 8. 
[U) 5,929 ft. (2) In the Delaw below Philadélphia, 
was built during 


near Mud Island, on which Ft. Mi 





the Revolution,—S. } 





Dr, SAMUEL ELIoT has been elected president of the Bos. 
ton Athenz#um. 


Rev. Dr. TIFFANY gave a lecture on “ Work and Its 
Worth”’ before the teachers of Luzerne county, Pa. 


Pror. F. V. Ins recently discussed the subject of “‘ Dia- 
in Grammar” before the Wyandotte Co. Teachers’ 
ssociation, Ohio. 


Hon. C. D. Hing, Secre of the Connecticut Board of 
Education, is delivering ad in his State on the “Aq. 
visableness of Improving Teaching.” 


Rev. Dr. Hover, for many years president of Lenox 
College, Iowa, has recently been elected to the principal. 
ship of the Elmwood Academy, Carmi, IL 


Supt. E. A. JONEs, Massilon, secretary of the committee 
of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, has charge of the 
list of books used by the Ohio State Reading Circle. 


Cuas. S. TAYLOR, who has been connected with the 
Goshen, Ind., — school for the last six years, has re. 
signed, to take charge of the schools at P eld, TL. 


Mr. WILLIAM H. GARDINER, Chief Clerk of the Bureau of 
Education, is acquiring considerable reputation as a his- 
torian. He is the historian of the Dartmouth College Asso- 
ciation, at the Capital, and as Secretary of the Class of ’76, 
has just published the ninth annual report of the class or- 
gi tion. Recently he has contributed to The Dartmouth 
a continued article on ““Dartmouth College in the Executive 
and Legislative De ments of the State of New Hamp- 
shire for 100 years, 1784-1884.”’ 


PRESIDENT HILL, in his inaugural address before the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association, advocated (1) the 
adoytion of a uniform term of schools, not less than eight 
months, throughout the State ; (2) the necessity of securing 
for the country schools a more cultured and better-trained 
class of teachers ; (3) the increase of compensation, in order 
that the pay might justify the teacher in-securing better 
qualifications ; (4) compulsory education, in order to pro- 
tect the children against the indifference or viciousness of 
parents. 


BIsHOP MULLEN, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Pennsy]- 
vania, some time . directed the parishioners of the 
churches in Sharpsville, to protest against that part of the 
daily exercises in the public schools consisting of the read- 
ing of the Protestant Bible and the singing of gospel hymns. 
The school directors refused to entertain the complaint, 
and the Catholic children then remained outside the school 
build eve moshing until the religious exercises were 
concluded. The school tors promptly suspended them. 
The Catholics have now sought relief through the courts. 


Mr. Dwicat L. Moopy’s semini at Northfield, Mass., 
which he founded in 1879 to promote the Christian educa- 
tion of young women, has apparently come to stay. “Its 
Paty in friends, buildings, and pupils,” says the Spring- 

eld Republican, “‘ has been phenomenal, and few venture 
to-day to express any doubt about the permanency of the 
school, or of the boys’ school at Mt. Hermon, in Gill. There 
are at the Seminary about 200 students, and many more 
are ready to enter as soon as there is room. During the 
short life of these schools, about $800,000 has been expend- 
ed in the erection of permanent buildings. During the 

resent year, three build , two at Northfield and one at 

ill, costing $150,000, will be ready for occupancy. 


Supt. F. W. Parsons, of Hastings, Neb., arranged the 
following program for Washington’s Birthday: Song— 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic’; ‘‘ Freedom’s Song”: 
“ His Early Life’; “‘ The Star in the West’’; “‘ His Biog- 
raphy" “ The American Eagle”; ‘“‘ His Positions of Trust”; 
“ His Character, by Webster’; ‘| His Statue—by Green- 
ough”; “ Independence’’; ‘‘ Paul Revere’s Ride”; ‘ Inci- 
dents of His Life”; ‘* His Capture’’; ‘“‘ The Ship of State”; 
“ His Friend, La Fayette’; ‘‘ His, Last Hours’; “ His 
Death”’; ‘‘ His Funeral’’; ‘ His Tomb—Mt. Vernon Bells”; 
“Tribute to Washington, by Harrison’’; ‘‘ His Epitaph, by 
Col. Washington”; “ nlogy on Washington, by Col. Phil- 
aes Disturb not His Slumbers, by M. L. Pike’’; Song, 
“America. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


N. Y. CITY.—The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has acourse of twelve lectures on the 
animal and vegetable kingdom, for the benefit of Public 
School teachers. The fi one of these lectures was de- 
livered at the American Museum of Nat History, last 
Saturday, by:Prof. A. S. Bickmore, who c for his sub- 
ject “‘ The Sea.”’ The lecture was illustrated by illumin- 
ated views. 

Col. Parker will lecture before the New York Primary 
i a Association, at Steinway Hall, on the afternoon 
of Feb. 28. 


Assist. Supt. GopwIN, of New York city, addressed the 
Primary Teachers’ Association on ‘‘Arithmetic,” at Gram- 
mar School No. 47, Feb. 10. 


BROOKLYN.—At the meeting of the Brooklyn Teach- 
ers’ Association on ey: last, in,the of the 
Polytechnic Institute, in ton street, Horace Graves, 
of the Brooklyn Board of ucation, gave a lecture, en- 
Sitled “A Model ._Composition—The Oration on the 

rown. 


COLORADO,.—The high school department of the South 
Pueblo schools has a fine new office. Five cases have been 
placed in it to be used for books and eabinet imens. 

. A. H. Danforth, the President of the School , has 
recently donated $200 in toward the library fund. 
Ang er yr sition has been e by aliberal gentleman, 
which is uplicate with a like sum the money that the 
citizens of the place may donate. A strenuous effort 

nade to raise a generous sum of money for library, 4? 
and cabinet. 

Col ‘College, Colorado Springs, has been rendered 

the spec ions of ident 

fts funds. Contributions were recently solicited to 
Bhat th overdue salaries of the professo We believe 
t 


chrough a ince, BelSviei ev tually 


cpLbiNons, an interesting Tustitute was held at New 
ty, Feb. 14, 
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10WA.—Lasien Co. is holding regular associations at 
points along th o ralltpet 
Clinton has lately two hundréd tiew books té her 


lithe State Association sent $200 to aid in carrying on 
the lowa Ed Exhibit. 

The of teachers at Des Moities intend to visit 
Nout sixty y teachers et at the County AsSociation. ih 


New Ham eS . A good program was well carried 
- Local, asbocia tions have been held at Nashua and 


wler. thers are appointed f or, Fredericksb and 
ao lass drills form a ky of 
these gathe 


rings. 
an Buren county is divided in 
pl” emp id of = im 


k, 
na a taliban very: and ve 
an de ni Xhe = a. 
ity nth 


six =a Dee 


in on 


a 

ifesting much eeers and pated the patrons a and citi + 
to their homes and their halls and churches.—ANNIE E. 
PACKER, Co., Supt. 

L. B. LANE, former Princi 
lowa, was married to Miss 
Feb. 4. 

Supt. Toye, of Worth county, Ia. is having townshi 
educational meetings, for the benefit of the citizens as w 
as the teachers 

Supt. PACKER, of Buchanan county, is holding conven- 
tions of school officers. He is serving his fifth term, and 
is one of Iowa’s live superintendents. 


MINNESOTA.—The Minnesota Educational Exhibit at 
New Orleans is considered the best in the Exposition. 

Supt. V. G. Curtis, of Stillwater, Minn., has been visit- 
ing the New Orleans Exposition. He pronounces it a 
grand t bing, hed well worth a visit from every citizen who 
can afford the time and cxpesiie. 


of the Coles’ 


ennie Stedman, of t 


at place, 


N. Y. STATE.—The Ontario County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion convened at Manchester, Feb, 6 and 7, and was a very 





interesting one from beginning to end. 

The Chappaqua Mountain Institute, at , Chagas. 

Westchester county, was entirely destroyed t 
Saturday morning at three o’clock. The chi mn were | 
many of them ca.ried out insensible in their night clothes. 
Kind neighbors were son at the scene, and the poor, half- 
frozen creatures were kindly Lap for. The institute was 
started about sixteen years ago Ts ge school for girls 
and boys. The buildin was io situa about a mile west of 
the Cha) ua station, and was built of stone at a 
cost of ,000. There was an insurance of $21,000, and 
the loss is estimated at $50,000 

Dr. A. J. BARRETT, of Rochester, ina lecture before the 
teachers’ institute, said that some teachers who were very 
careful to have their fancy work well done, would go to 
the school-room and be careless and listless. 


OHIO.—The tag 4 Association was held at New Hol- 
land. Feb. 7. W.L. Shinn acted as president. The pro- 
m was as follows: Among other papers was one on 
“The Mind,” by M. E. Thrailkill ; and “‘ Lessons in Lan- 
guage.” by Miss Louisa Fismer. There were also discus- 
sions, and a query box. 
ProF. MITCHELL, formerly a ag in the National 
Normal Universit ty at Lebanon, O., will hold a summer 
normal school at rgetown. 


OREGON.—There is but one Kindergarten in the State, 
and that is at Portland. It is maintained by subscriptions, 
and no pupil over five Pa ears of age is admitted. 

At the Williamette University, situated at Salem, there 
isa small class in the law department, under the tutorage 
of Judge Ramsey, the dean. This was the first law school 
established in Oregon. 

The Board of mts at the State University, situated 
at Eugene, abolished the so-called Normal course on recom- 
ewe | of the faculty, and prescribed an English course. 

The board also adopted, upon recommendation of the fa- 
culty, a p proverstory course of two years, making the whole 
course six years. The executive committee was authorized 
to endeavor 49 have the agricultural school at Corvallis 
incorporated with the university at Eugene. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—A local —_ of Luzerne county 
was held at Hazleton. Feb. 13 and 1 

A joint institute of the teachers “Ot Butler and Sugar- 
loaf counties was held Jan. 29, 30 and 31. 

The State Normal School at’ Mansfield is fo» have a $30,- 
000 building erected during the aad hs the 

ssiclatumagepetiion thas piaidieay enh t ease a 

slature phys ogy a and hygiene, w 

= each division of the a A ny clude 
special selene to the effects of alcoholic mu- 
lants, and narcotics upon the human. system, s in- 
cluded in the branches of ~~ }- now required by law to be 
taught in common sch all educational institu- 
tions supported wholly or in part with the State’s money. 

Miss LAURA KELLER, grednate, of of the State Normal 
Oratory, Ph iedeiania: restenied hier peeitdh ar Chipper 

ratory e res er posi al 
Faille, Wisconsin, 4 ~F- 4 to her home a 

aven. 


Miss YERGER, of Berks co for time teacher at 

Weatherly, =o. been eed to rolen her position on 

account of fll health. 
TEXAS.—The Erath Co. 


teiichets’ ¢onvéntion met 


Feb. 20, to adopt text-books for use in the schools of the 
bow said adoption to be in force for a period of five 


VERM _ f the N ton In- 
stitution ons: March ae Comm ee. rrey emeren 

FOREIGN.—Karl vor Stog, Sch of J 
Director of the Teachers’ aoe in the 
University, died Jan. 23. yon Stog stood at the 5 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





For THe ScHoo. JOURNAL. 
PROBLEMS SOLVED. 





(see JOURNAL Jan. 17.) 
Note: To the first problem, asking for a single 
diagram, showing the relation of Carbon, Cyano- 


| gen, Nitrogen, Water, Carbonic Oxide, Ammonia, 


Hydrdgeh, Oxygen, Air, afd Marsh Gas, we have 
received io reply. Can no one answer the ques- 
tion? J D. W. has sent tis a solution of No. 3, and 
J. H H. Séliitidns to both 2 and 3. 

The following is the solution: 





2. Bisect a triangle containing n> right angle by 
a line perpendicular to one of its sides. 


£ Cc 

















“ FB D 


Let ABC be the triangle. 

From C draw CD perpendicular to AB pro juced, 
and complete the rectangle ADCE. 

Describe a rectangle AFGH similar to ADCE 
and equal to the triang'e ABC. so that F may be 
on AD, and H on AE. 

Then G will fall on AC. 

Proof. -Triangle AFG is half the rectangle 
AFGH, and 1s therefore equal to half the crian, le 
ABC. 

Wherefore the perpendicular FG bisects the tri 
angle ABC. 

3. The side of a square is 12 feet: the square is di- 
vided into three equa! parts by two stright lines 
parallel to a diagonal; find the perpendiculir dis- 
tance between the parallel straight lin... 


Cc 
7 \ 














AEXAF AB! 
ere 
AK* 12°, 


2 3 
= 48, 





, 


A 6: 
AG?+GE‘*= AE, 
2\G?*= 
AG*= 
*- AG = 4/48 
Gil=AC—(AG4CR), 
= y2AB? B?—2aG_ 
= 2x 2x 12'2 
= V&s— VIR 
=16 9705... —13 ‘8563... 
=3°114... 


.. Perpendicular distance = 3.114 .. ft. 











4. Make a diagram showing that: $+; j= 1's. 
3 ‘ 
| ey ee eye 
Ce ee ee 1d lds 
23.8: Wicd sat Souk {x 
t vw 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





SELECTIONS FROM SHAKESPEAKE. 
Brevity is the soul of wit. 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 
They thet touch pitch will be defiled. 
"Tis the mind that makes the body rich. 
Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind. 
A friend should bear his friends infirmities. 
There's a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. 


O God! that men should put an enemy in their mouths 
to steal away their brains! 


Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none. 


To climb steep hills 
Reqaires slow pace at first. 


If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious 43 to work. 


Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven, 


A little fire is ayjokly trodden out, 
Which being suffered rivers cannot quench. 


I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none, 


Be just and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou aimst at be thy country’s, 
Thy God's and trath’s. 


To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Ingratitude thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous when thou show’st thee in a child 
Than the sea monster. 


A GREAT GERMAN PEDAGOGUE. 


By L. SEELEY, JR. 


Prof. Karl Volkmar Stog, Schulrath, Director of the 
Pedagogical Seminary an Professor of Pedagogy in the 
Jena University, whose death occurred Jan. 23, was the 
most celebra pedagogue of the present time. Forty 
years ago he founded the Pedagogical Seminary in Jena, 
afd, with the exception of ohe interription of a few 

— has }.eld the position of director for all this = 

aT the entire system of scientific pedag 
theory the iniversity, and his students appli the 
ractice school with children 
hus theory and practice went 





principles in a 
under his supervision. 
hand in hand. 
In Germany thee are two classes of teachers (1) the 
“* Birger,” or common school teachers, and (2) the uni- 
versity professors dy nd teachers of the Gymnasia and 
Realschulen. gives especial attention to his special 
field, and pays be little to the other. It is seldom that 
a teacher imtereats himself beyond his own field, any 
more than an American college professor interests him- 
self in the common schools. But Prof. Stog applied his 
powérs in both directions with equal energy and & 
pathy. He gave his students the soundest and bre 
cultare in the university, and Bn | 
also the warmest heart for the poorest children and the 
most elementary instruction. Like Pestalozzi, he gath- 
ered about him the poorest children of the city, and 
taught them knowledge, morality, and piety, adminis- 
tering to their bodily wants 48 well. Every summer 
vacation went out into the neighboring mountains 
pb Thirugia with a number of teachers and about forty 
ils f6r a ten Gays’ tramp. These were seasons of 
ches rience to the pupils. Nature was studied be- 
heath t the shady bowers, in the forest, among the rocks 
and tants, in Wild nooks and beside dashing streams. 
He alept, talked, and lived with his boys in closest 
sympath never failing to point out the meaning and 
of Nature, and leading them to the Giver of all 
was seventy years old when he died, 
and yet he was in the fullest possession of his mental 
ers, ahd was filled with the greatest enthusiasm for 
bis work, He continued his work in ag bog He and 
in a the sem until five days before his death. He 
had devoted his entire life to teaching, and left behind 
valtidble treasures of rich experience. 





LIVE ANSWERS. 


Durifig we Battle of Bull Run one of the Con- 
fedicrate ——— wishing to rally his soldiers, said, 
** Look at at Jackson; he stands like a stone 
re en Ts sobriquet ‘of “Stonewall Jackson.” 
rocéss of mhking flour fine a great 
aaah ~ eiorua, so essential to the growth 

of the Domes the brain, ts removed. 
8 The center of popu ulation is the center of gravity 


ety en = Tt is : W. by 8. of Citicinnat, 
is moving westward 

+. ADS Uiiited Statés COniftiinide tridire sugar than 
itp 


5. When bdap is put into hard water, the lime in 
the water —— with the fat in the soap and 
forms an insoluble substahce, which prevents the 
forination of lather. 


é‘atife é bumber of shillings re- 
f, haem or a dollar in in hie pune States was pau 





by the depreciation in paper money used by 
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colonies. Previous to Actof Aug. 8, 1786, 
establishing the present s currency in the 
United States, the Fed Union used the currency 
of England, which, in 1749, began to ci 

Massachusetts soon after called in her depreciated 
money, and the legislature established the par ex- 
change between Massachusetts and En at 
£133} currency to £100 sterling, and 6 shulli to 
the Spanish dollar. Similar depreciation followed 
in the other colonies. The Spanish real of } of a 
dollar was called a levy, or elevenpence in Pa., one 
— in New York, and ninepence in New - 


7. The south pole of the earth’s tic attrac- 
tion is calculated to be in about 75° 30’ 8. laf, and 
154° E. long. 

8. The Petit Journal, of Paris, is the giant paper 
of the world. Its circulation is 750,000 a day. 


LIVE QUESTIONS. 


1. Of what is the brain composed, and how often 
does it change? 

2. When was the Declaration of Independence 
signed! ' 

8. How did the expression, *‘ Speaking fof Bun- 
comb,” originate? 

4. Under what circumstances was the «Star 
Spangled Banner” written? 

5. How many species of insects are there? 

6. What animal is exceedingly fond of tobacco 
smoke? 

7. What queen has a tea service made wholly of 
amber? 





’ 


EDUCATIONAL CA LENDAR FOR MARCH. 


By N. O. WILHELM. 


March 1, 1711.—First number of the Svectator appeared ; plan- 
ned by Addison and Steele; its success was mostly owing to Ad- 
dison, who signed his papers, “C. L. I. 0.” The articles are noted 
for their fine style and pure lish. 

March 2, 1769.—De Witt Clinton, born; an eminent American 
statesman, zealous 7 became United States Senator, 
Mayor of New York City. and aided in founding the Academy of 
Fine ;Art and in building the Erie Canal; wrote articles on 


natural histo 

March .—Macready, born; popular English was a 
success as “Virginins,” and in the leading of Shakes. 
; Was not successful as a thea’ manager; w ew 

ot | tre wena Ni 
York.'a quarrel between him and Edwin Forest ina 

serious riot. ° , 
March 4, 1883.—A. H. Ste died ; American sta’ : -¥~ 
‘Was ab- 


vens, 
in Georgia in 1812; after two months study was 
ractice law ; his first case was for a mother whose 





ucted by a guardian. in which, con 
was elected to U.S. Congress, ** 
medi ,” says % 
ponens became an enthusiastic ad 
in 


to the 
Presidency of the Confederacy; was imprisoned five months 
Sy eeren: ear was elected to the U. 8. Senate ; 


m 

cre ; Bri 

ton, a rope-maker quarrelied with and struck a 

eral on @ach side became invoived, later abo' 
assembled and at length attacked the 


1770.—Boston Massa 


a nst Mexico; taken prisoner and killed 

mo. 

356 B. C.—Alexander the Great, a ueror 
; pupil or Aristotle; in youth tamed fi 

: a great conqueror was his ruling 
the throne when under twenty ; cone 
t, and cities = Ay Eastern Mediterranean 


c ; invaded even 
Babylon; Pope, in his “Temple of Fame,” calls 
who all thi but himself subdued.” 

March ae 02.—William III., died; 





e dy in the water; married 

Duke of York, James [1. of England ; went to 

army, and a ames jicated, was proc 

ent, king; at the same time his wife was made queen, 


hence the reign of William and j Goctered wor sauces’ Ss 
iliam’s War) defeated 
by Queen Anne. 





French (known in America as King 
them in several battles; 

March 9, 1862.— Battle betw: 
Hampton Roads. 

March 10, 1452.— 





“| of civil commotion, the ages bore their fruit, the long 


"| ruins of battered bastiles, and dismantled 








social of id 
of character and a test of their usefulness for 
on the world’s work. 


;| maculate perfection for any mortal man. 


he | that did not exhaust language of its tributes, and repeat 
an! virtue by all her names. No sum could be made of his 


:| by the side of the reality. And so has he impressed 
, him 
at| aspire to 


t-| bition and without malice, he wielded it without vin- 


carrying | dicinal qualities. The result is a 
strength, 





FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
TRIBUTES TO WASHINGTON. 


[FOR DECLAMATION.]} 





’ perior, 
mitting to his august judgment the maturest product of 
their own genius. The weight of Washington's " 
sonal character and his profound and unerring Steloun 
achieved the independence of his country, secured it 
from anarchy during the qpentee period that followed 
the war, secured the adoption of the Constitution and 
of the great measures needful to its successful inaugu- 
ration and administration. His Farewell Address is a 
perfect compendium of therules of public conduct, 
which, if observed by his countrymen, will make the 
i rpetual. annals of the human 


GEORGE F. Hoar. 

I do not forget that there have been other men, in 
other days, in other lands, and in our own land, who 
bave been called to command larger armies, to preside 
over more distracted councils, to administer more ex- 
tended governments, and to grapple with as complicated 
and critical affairs. Gratitude and honor wait ever on 
their ns and their names! But we do not estimate 
Miltiades at Marathon, or Pausaniasat Platza, or Them- 
istocles at Salamis, or Epaminondas. at Mantinea or 
Leuctra, or Leonidas at Thermopyle, by the number of 
the forces which they led on land or on sea. Nor do we 
gauge the glory of Columbus by the size of the little 
fleet with which he ventured so heroically upon the 
perils of a ee A unknown deep. There are some cir- 
cumstances which cannot occur twice:'some occasions 
of which there can be no repetition; some names which 
will always assert their individual pite-eminence, and 
will admit of no rivalry or comparison. The glory of 
Columbus can never be eclipsed, never approached, till 
our New World shall - a fresh discovery; and the 
glory of Washington will remain unique and peerless 
until American Independence shall require to be again 
achieved, or the foundations of Constitutional Liberty 
to be laid anew. Think not that I am claiming an im- 
One Being 
only has ever walked this earth of ours without sin. 
Washington bad his infirmities and his passions like the 
rest of us; he would have been more, or less, than human 
had he never been overcome by them. He made no 
boast of virtue or of valor, and no amount of flattery 
ever led him to be otherwise than distrustful of his own 
ability and merits. RoBERtT C. WINTHROP. 


No sum could now be made of Washington’s character 


achievements that did not unfold the history of his 
country and its institutions—the history of his age and 
its progrets—the a of man and his destiny to be 
free. But, whether character or achievement be re- 
garded, the riches before us only expose the poverty of 
praise. So clear was he in his great office that no ideal 
of the Leader or Ruler can be formed that does not shrink 

self u the minds of men that no man can justly 
the chief of a great free people who does 
not adopt his principles and emulate his example. 
Drawing his sword from patriotic impulse, without am- 


dictiveness and sheathed it without reproach. All that 
humanity could conceive he did to suppress the cruelties 
of war and soothe its sorrows. He never struck a 
coward’s blow. To him age, infancy and helplessness 
were ever sacred. He tolerated no extremity unless to 
curb the excesses of his enemy, and he never poisoned 
the sting of defeat by the exuitation of the conqueror. 
Peace he welcomed as the heaven-sent herald of Friend- 
ship: and no country has given him greater honor thau 
that which he defeated, for England has been glad to 
claim him as the scion of her blood; proud, like our sister 
American States, to divide with Virginia the honor of 
producing him. 
At last was the crowning work of Washington accom- 
plished. Out of the tempests of war, and the tumults 
ing of humanity was answered. ‘Rome to Amer- 
yea” is the eloquent inscription on one stone of the 
colossal shaft—rather from the ancient temple of peace 
that once stood hard by the palace of the Cesars. Up- 
risen from the sea of revolution, fabricated — the 
of un- 
hallowed power, stand forth now, the republic of repyub- 
lics, the nation of nations, the constitutiou of coustivu- 
tions, to which all lands and times and tongues cvoutri- 
buted of their wisdom. JoHuN W. DANIEL. 


Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt. SHAKESPEAR. 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla is churacterized by three =o 
the 
Rd, the process of ss the active me- 


arities: 1st, the combination of remedial agents. 


ine of unusual 


FEBRUARY BOOKS. 





D. APPLETON & Co., New YORK. 


FRIENDS IN FEATHERS AND FUR, AND. OTHER NEIGH- 
— For Young Folks. By James Johonnot. 140 pp, 
ADDI®’S HUSBAND: A Novel. 12mo. cover, 25 cts. 

Indicates imagination and dramatic sensibilities. A good story 


ve Tale of a Caravan. By Robert Buchanan. 173 pp. 


An English story, contain a number of striking picturesque 
and dramatic situations. = ' 


HovuaeatTon, Mirruin & Co., Boston. 
A NEW YEAR’S MASQUE, AND OTHER POEMS. By Edith M. 
Thomas. 138 


Pp. 

Among the most exquisitely beautiful of modern English 

poems. 

MY LADY POKAHONTAS. A True Relation of Virginia. Writ 
by Anas Todkill, Puritan and Pilgrim. With Notes by John 
Esten Cooke. Printed in sntique style. 16mo, gut top, $1.25. 

The romantic story of the heroine is toid in quaint and graceful 

style. A curious chronicle of the Old Dominion. 


JOHN MARSHALL. By Allan B. Magruder. viii, 290 pp. $1.25. 
AN IRISH GARLAND. Poems. By Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. 16mo, $1. 


New poems written by Mrs. Piatt during a residence in Ireland. 
Will sustain its author’s reputation. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, NEw YORK. 
am Romo OF PASSION. By George Parsons Lathrop. 230 pp. 


“The whole a! is remarkable for the skill with which very 

natural and probable incidents are made to present a spiritual 

conflict .’"— Atlantic Monthly. 

WEIRD TALES. By E. T. W. Hoffmann. A New Translation 
from the German, with a Biographical Memoir. By J.T. 

Bealby, B.A. In two volumes. , 401 pp. $3.00. 

Mh ae / sensitive, and fantastic. The uct of a mind bril- 

liant, w d, and si r. Not to be overlouked in any survey of 

German /iterature.” 

THE WORKS OF DR. J. G. HOLLAND. A _ New Illustrated 
and Uniform Edition of fourteen volumes, 12mo, cloth extra, 

in a box, (soli only in sets) $20.00. 


D. Lotarop & Co., BosToN. 

WITHIN THE SHADOW. By Dorothy Holroyd. 322 pp. $1.25. 

PHILOSOPHLEZ QURSTOR: oR Days In CONCORD, By Julia 
R. A nos. : 


. Anag’ Pp. 
A record uf two pleasant seasons at the School of Philosophy. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, NEw YorK. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN ORATIONS. To Illustrate 
American Political History. Edited, with Introductions, hy 
Alexander Johnston. 3 vols. 282,314,405 pp. In box $3.75. 


THE BASSETT CLAIM: coms life in Washington. By H. B. 
E.liot. Cloth, $1.00; paper 50 cts. 

ROBERTS BROs., BOSTON. 

TARANTELLA. A Romance. By Mathilde Blind. 488 pp. $1.50. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. By Mr-. F. Fendrick Miller. (Famous 
Women Series.) 3.4 pp. $1. 


FLATLAND. A Romance of Many Dimensions. By A. Square. 

With Litustrations by the author. 155 pp. 75 cts. 

A peculiar, facetious, enigwatica! disquisition. 

DADDY DARWIN’S DOVECOT. A Countrv Tale. By Julian 
ee agg Ew ng, author of “ Jackanapes.”” Illustrated. 62 pp. 


Harper & Brotsaers, New York. 
THE WHITE WITCH. A novel. (Franklin Square Library.) 
79 pp. 20 cts. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. as Related in her Letters and Journals. 
rra and ted by her Husband, J. W. Cross. Portraits 
and illustrations In three volumes. LO38pp. §3.75. 
The same, in Franklin Square Library, three numbers 82, 76, 
75 pp. Each 15¢ s. 


GREAT PORTER SQUARE: A Mystery. B. L. Farjeon. (Frank- 
lin Square Library.) 64 pp. 20 cts. 


ICHABOD. A Portrait. 
Liprary.) 38 pp. 15 cts. 
THE FRIENDLY EDITION OF SHAKESPEARES' WORKS 
Edited by W. J. Rolfe, 4.M. Forty volumes fiexible clvth, 
56 cts. per volume. 
“ The best existing variorum Shakespeare for popular use.” 
Jas. R. Osaoop & Co., Boston. 


WENSLEY, AND OTHER STORIES. By Ejimund Quincy. 
Edited by his Son, Edmund Quincy. 349 pp. $1.'0. 


THE AUTHOR OF BELTRAFFIO, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Henry James. 362 pp. $1.50. 


ScRIBNER & WELFORD, NEw York. 
“HAWBUCK GRANGE;” o8 THE SPORTI:‘G ADVENTURES OF 
‘THOMAS TT, EsQ. By the author ot “Handly Cros.” 
With colored illustrations by Phiz. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 
Ginn, Heatu & Co., Boston. 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. A Dramatic Fantasia By J. B.G. 
One ot the Diversions for Students. 46 pp. 22 cts. 
J. B. Lipprncotr & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By Rosa N. Carey. 
Ex ra . 7 cts. Paper cover, 25 cts. 
Her books are tresh, sweet stories of life, full of genuine feel- 
ing, hearty and home like 
BRENTANO BROTHERS, NEw YorK. 
THE LAYS OF A Being some of the Metrical 
Conceits of Scott 


Bertha Thomas. (Franklin Square 


16mo. 


BOHEMIAN. 
R. Sherwood. 166 pp. 

MAacMILLAN & Co., New York. 
MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 297 pp. $1.0. 
JILL. By EB. A. Dillwyn. 386 pp. $1.00. 





effecting cures hitherto 


CHARLEY KINGSLEY’S AUNT. By:Penn{Oliver, 216pp. #1. 
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The Attention of - Teachers 


IS RESPECTFULLY CALLED TO 


OUR BODIES; 


Or, 


HOW WE LIVE. 


Ao Elementary Text-Book of Physiology -nd Hygiene, for use in the Common 
School, with specia! reference to the Effects of Stimulants snd 
* Narcotics on the Human System. 
By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 


Science is intere ting to young minds only when theories are elucidated by practical illustra- 
tions. This is specially true in regard to Physiology, one of the most imvortant of the ‘ciences, 
and hitherto the most neglected in class teaching. The iapenetien to know thyeeif — at the 


1 a right method of study; and it may s«fely be said 


right method of scudy'ng physi- 


ology was not found until, in very ponees Daa it was asserted by such eminent exprrime 


ers a8 Foster, , and a few ot 


Dr. BLAISDELL has caught the weit ‘of their tenching*.and has succeeded in produeing what 


js emphatically claimed to be t 


Latest and Best Physiology for the Young. 


The following special features are prominent : 


First— All the matter is ertirely NEw. 


second—Ali important facts are experimen! aily six 


iliustrated, 


Third While teaching the science, the author 
aims to make bis chapters as intere ting as) 
th ose of a story. 

Fourth—No ye eee is lost to impart plain 
and bomely suggestions «n every-day mat- 
ters ot th and living. 


fifth—To each chapter is appended a series of 
285 pages ; is admirably printed on the best paper, 


@ The bock comprises 
end is substantially bouc d in cloth. 


questions, direct and suggestive, bearing on 
the text. 

> Seoramentary nctes, r view topics, 
blackboard exercises and diagrams, a glos- 
sary, and an index; are some of the special 
helps for the Teac her. 


Seventh —The ILLUSTRATIONS are fresh. explan- | . 


atory, and practical, rather than pictor:al. 

Eighth—Th:oughout the work special reference 
ix maintained to the effects of S.imulanis and 
Narcotics on the human ay tem. 


Price GO Cents. 
A copy of the work will be sent, postpaid, for examination upon receipt of price, 


*.*Correspo dence solicited. 


ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS, 


LEE & SHEPARD, 10 Milk St.. 


Boston. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE ED .TIONS. 


The ** NEW POPULAR EDITION ’’ of 


Prescorr’s Works 


Printed from the plates of the New Revised 
Edition “ ith the author’s latest corrections and 
additions. Edited by J. Foster Krrx. 
History ot “erdinand and Isabella. 3 vols. 
Histury of the Conquest of Mexico. 3 vols. 
History of the Conquest of Peru. 2 vols. 
History of the Reign of Philip II. 3 vols. 
History cf the Reigy of «harles V. 3 vols. 
Prescott’s Miscellaneous Essays. 1 vol. 
Life of Prescott, by George Tick nor. 
Price per volume, in new style of cloth binding, $1.50 


—_—_ 


THZ NEW REVISED : DITION 


PRESCOTT’S WORKS 


With the author’s latest corrections and 
additiors. 
Edited by J. Foster Kirk. 
IN FIFTEEN VOLUMES. 


Theedition is illustrated with Maps, Plates and 
Portraits. 


Price per volune, 12mo, in fine English clo'h, with 
black and gold ornamentation, $2.00; library 
sheep, $2.50: half calf, gilt back, $3.50. 


“The typography, indee| the entire mech nical 
execution, of these books is exquisite, and we 
unkesitatingly pronvunce the series not only the 
best edition of Prescott’s Works ever published, 
but one of the handsomest set of books the Amer- 
ican press has given us.”"— Boston Journal. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers. or will be sent by 
nail, pos uage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


1B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Puiishers, 


_115 & 717 Market St., Philadelpia. 
BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES 


“ARUSKIN TIME AND TIDE ” Consisting 
of aroyal 8vo volume of 24 pages, printed on fine 





Have Just Published. 


Bancroft’s History of the 
United States. 


AUTHORS LAST REVISION. SIXiH 
AND CONCLUDING VOLUME. 


The six volumes of thisnew end fully revised 
edition of Bancror 's HisToRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. now complet, comprise the twelve vol- 
umcs of the orginal octavo edition, including the 
HISTORY OF THR Fo RMATION OF THE CONSTITU- 
ne ad last published, and are issued at just half the 

Volume VI. contains a new portrait of 


oy engraved on Steel. Compete in six 
volumes, 8vo, cloth, uncut. P ice, $2.50 per vol- 
ume ; or the set, put up in a box, $15.00. 


Greece in the Times of 
Homer. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE, CUS- 

TOMS, AND HABITS OF THE GREEKS | &* 

DURING THE HOMERIC PERIOD. By 

T. T. TIMAYENIS. author of “ A History 

$1. ——- ” 16mo, cloth, 302 pp. Price, 
1 


“ In the preparation of the present volume I 


have conscientiously examined nearly every book 
—Greek, German, , or En: lish—writcen on 
Homer. But my teacher and guide has 
been Homer himself.”—From the face. 


A snaine: Exposition of 

Electricity. 
With Sketches of some of its Discoverers. 
By Martin S. BRENNAN. 16mo, cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. ' 
iran Ge ne ide Ay? gt Jy! 
f its discoveries, and an 


ea a history o 
oxplanat n of the methods employed in its ap- 
plication. 


For sale all booksellers ; or any work will be 
sent by post paid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3,& 5 Bond Street, New York, 


SOMETHING NEW for PRIMARY TEACHERS. 








th in brilidant 

sieves! ncamags moutany Catesnon for ‘em |, Cutie pictures for Lanruage and, Ora Lee 
poetry Papal 8vo., with fancy covers, in box, see sketch can be transferred 100 time:. No w- 
ROADSIDE SONGS OF TUSCANY. Trans. | /0ige Of drawing neccesary, Ten sketches in, a 
edited by J om owas A a 2. Bewtitally and | Kitchen ” ; B. “ From the Din ng Room.” Send 
in large type, vo, containing parts Sie. 25 conte for Sample ries and ns to 
iat Plato, i vol. ooire, S00" GUILFORD # ORTEL, Public school ‘No. 6. 
TR EDAY BOOK. | A selection of thoughts ts, Town of Union, Hudson Co.. N. J 

fen the reer Rows, collected and SUBSCRIBE ¥OR 


y M.A, 
pete of eens 12mo, cloth extra, 
led boards, gilt edges. $1.50. 
Mailed prepaid on the receipt of the price. 
JOHN WILEY & SON 
Astor Place, New York. * 


HEARNE’S YOUNG FOLKS’ WEEKLY 
The Handsomest Child's Paper Published. 
Prine, ot Smet oe a vear. 
Subscriber rectives a Premium, 





ananet? Publishers, 178 Broadway, N.Y. 


D. APPLETON & C0.,)s 





asst, Couranys 


New Publications. 


Send for Complete Catalogue, which will 
be forwarded to any address, 
free, on application. 


THE DICTIONARY OF ENG- 
LISH HISTORY. 


Edited by Stpwey J. Low, B.A., late scholar of 
Ballioi College, Oxford ; Lecturer on Modern 
History, King’s ( ‘ollege. a4 F. 2 
PULLING, M.A., iy Be, of History. 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. In one large octa 
volume <) 1,120 pages, bound in extra cloth. 

ice, $6.00 
THe Lonvox a says: “This book 
will really be ° pet to every one who 
makes a itudy o Englicn b history. Many such 
students must have desired before now to be 
able to refer to an alphabetical list of subje ts, 
even with the briefest ible explanations. But 

im this admirable dict the want is more 

than supplied. For not only is the list of subjects 

in itself wonderfully complete, but the account 
given of each subject, though condensed, is won- 
derfully complete also. The book is rrinted in 
double columns royal octavo. and consists of 

1,119 pages, including a very ureful index to sub- 

jects on which separate articles are not given. . 

. Itis really difficult to find evidence of in- 

completeness snywhere, and we cor- 

dially commend the volume tothe use of those 
for whom it is designed.” 


From THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, in me 
issue of Jan., 1885: “ tis singular that so de- 
sirable a work as the ‘ Dictionary of English 
History ’ should not have been thought of before. 
We plenty of dictionaries of different 
elements in history—of biography, for exam Ne. 
and of dates—and endless manuals of 
History in every size and of all degrees of ~~~ 
but no such work as a general dictionary of the 
numerous subjects and persons that occur in the 
course of the student's reading has so far been 
att mpted. Everybody, whe a historical 
student or not, is corstantly required to look up 
some event in the history of our own country, to 
search for the meaning and origin of some politi- |* 

rty or term, to discover the date and 
incidents of a cam 


paign, or the career of a 
general, lawyer, or mivister. Hitherto a library 
of books of reference or a | encyclopedia 
was necessary to answer these diverse queries ; 
but sow at length we are supplied with ey A 
the book we require Few books hese 
appeared of late which are likely to prove more 
generally useful than the * a of English 
History.’ It fills a place that remained 
vacant in our /ibraries, and it fills it it worthily.” 


ITALY. 
ae > ak of ot leon L. in 1815, to the 
death menuel Il. (of Savoy) 


First Ring < ou Unitea italy, in 1878. 
Wess PROBYN. 
cloth, Price, $2.00 


GREATER LONDON. 


CUMPLETION OF “CASSELL’S GREATER 
LONDON.” A Narrative of its Hist rv, its 
People, and its Places. By EDWARD WALFORD 
thrsaghout 1th Original Rogravines: cope 

roughout ginal Eogravings, 
cially executed for es 
octavo, extra clotb. 


S aoe more de A wi book . 


By Jouw 
a one octavo volume, extra 


espe- 
work. In aowe volumes, 
Price, $4.00 per v olume, 


——— conducts —London 
Daily News 


MEMOIR OF 


HUMPHRY SANDWITH. 


we} Portrait. Compiled from Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. his nephew, THomMAS pBomraar 
Wan. 1 vol., octavo. $2.50. 


This book describes the guy stru; of Dr. 
med ; bis life at Con- 

-h, ; his adventures 
; Lond don Society in 

uent career as a politician 
various societies for suc- 


coring the 41-5 wonniee during the wars of 
876 and 1 


CASSELL’S POPULAR GAR- 
DENING. 7 


Edited by D. F.Fise. In one octavo volume, 
A ~ numerous illustrations. Price, $2.00. 
A Comprehensive, Practical Guide to 


» suc- 
cessful Cu 
tables. 


itivation of Flowers, Fruit and Vege- 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 


By Matraras Duval, Membre del’ Asetomte — 
decine, Profeeseur d’ Anatomie 
Beaux A Translated b nA 
C8., ete. With about 100 ustrations. $2.00. 
for Cassell & Company's 


SEND 10 CENTS : new ilustrated "Cate 


logue, pronounced “‘ The Handsomest Catalogue 
of the Year." Second Edition now on the preers. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


ts portraits of Me ope y Me worthies whose names 
are associatea with the ae Se Soon which | sertpt 





Ohio Untversity, 
Athens, O., Jan. 28, 1885. 


Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & (o., 
18 Astor l lace, N. Y. 


Guin: 

y accident I came across your mag- 
nificent and cheap hand-book of ‘ish 
Poetry—Red Letter Poems. It isin 
my opinion by far the best collection of 
Enghsh ever made and compa 

the low price at which the volume ts por 
and the tasteful print and paper, it is in- 
deed a book to delight al’ tovers of the best 
in our English Poetry. I desire to put it in 
the hands of my class in English Literature. 


Very truly yours, 
H. T. Suddurt, 
Prof. Rhetoric and English Literature, 
Ohio University. 


RED LETTER POEMS By English men and 
yous, from Chaucer down to the present 
. 16mo, cloth, gilt edge, ° e $1 25 
rv igator leather, cushion covers, . | . 2.50 
“ One of the cheapest, handiest, and in every 
way best of the numerous authoi . Asa 
compact, inexpensive, popular hand-book, and 
work of Engiish poetry, it is without a rival.” 
—N. ¥. Examiner’ 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE AUTHOR OF BELTRAFFIO. 


By Henry James. 12mo, $1.50. 





Tois oes biful book contains the latest and 
brightest Henry James's stories and novel- 
ettes, inclu Jing : *The Author of Beltraffio.” 

* “ Georgina’ s Reasons,” The Path of 
and “ Four Meetings.” 


WENSLEY : 


And Other Stories. By Epmwowp Quincy. Edited 
by his son, Edmund Quincy. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50 


This volume includ s the novei of ‘Wensley : 
a Story without a méral,” and the shurter stories 
of “ Mount Verney " (a legend of south Caro- 
a and “ Who Paid for the Prima Donna?” 

Eee with Lowell's poem of “ Bankside.” It 

lieved that the purity of their style, 
tranquil beauty of their old fashioned pict. res, 
will secure for these stories great popularity. 
The Buston Gazette say : “ Mr. Quincy wase very 
clever and graceful writer of fiction, and had 
vein of keen wit in all t ie compostion. The sore 
* Wenaley,’ published frcm his pen several years 

was one of the best vooks treating of New 

sgland life and character which we remember. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE LOCKS. 


By Epcar W. Hows. 1 vul., 12mo, $1.50. 


Duty,” 


aoe phenomenal and deserved success of Mr. 
Howe's feeent novel, which was highly 
Howells, Mark Twain and other em- 
inent crit %, and by the chief British reviews, 
gives the best of reasons for forecasting thc tri- 
umph of this new work. 


THE ELEVATOR. 


By W. D. Howettse. 50 cents. 


“ Howells at bis very best.”—Boston Tran- 


“ Extravagant and delicious humor."’—Boston 
Traveller. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Varden, Miss., Jan. 27. 1885 





Gentiemen : 


I received the copy of Little Arthur's 
History. I am delighted with it, and have 
concluded to introducr it at once into the 
Varden In:titute. Please send me for in- 
troduction, eghteen copies of Little Ar- 
thur’s History of England. 

Yours truly, 
W. Lynch. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. By Lapy 
CALLOoTT. With 36 Idustrations. Kiegantly 
printed and bound in red nth, Gives gi oun- 


cise and easy lanw _— 
5 ish Eastory for Kae fee ee 
cloth, 


LITTLE pon FRANCE. On the plan 
- of little Arthur's » and bound in uni- 
form style. 12mo, $1.25 


* Exceptionally fitted 10 interest and instruct 
young people.’’—Borton “Advertiser. 


HINTS TO OUR BOYS. By A. J. Symington, 
with an introduction by Lyman Abbott, 
Square l6mo. 75 cents. 


“ No book of an equal pumber of pages, outside 
of the a ptt ~- wiser advice and counsel 
for the boys ef America than this.”—Journal of 
Education, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

KINGSLEY's GREEK HEROES, Edited by John Tetlow ; 
Scott's Lapy OF THE LAKE. Edited by Edwin Ginn. 
Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 35 cents each. 

These are the latest of the Classics for Children series 
published by this house. This edition of The Heroes 
is inténded primarily for use in non-classical schools, 
and is supplemented by foot-notes and a descriptive 
table helping to an understanding of the classical al- 
lusiotis ; 4 pronouncing index is also added. The simple 
beality of these three stories, as told by Kingsley, estab- 
lished them long ago among the true children’s classics ; 
the shght and judicious editing of Mr. T:tlow has 
adapted them admirably to the special need of non- 
classical schools and widely extended their practical 
use, 
The Lady of the Lake is prefaced by the editor with 
well chosen remarks and suggestions concerning the 
suitability of Scott’s and similar work for abridgement 
for the use of child students. It appears that the earliest 
suggestion of this series arose from the result of reading 
by young children of Scott’s beautiful poem, Following 
the hint given by their interest in the work, evidence 
accumulated in every direction to the effect that in 
most cases comparatively young minds read the best 
writing, not only with interest, but with avidity. It is 
true that the best books often include matter beyond 
the children’s years, and are susceptible of discrimi. 
nating elision, but after this has been done, as in the 
present instance, surely nothing better than the master 
classics, nothing purer, more delightful, more invigorat- 
ing or more truly educative—can be put into the chil- 
dren’s hands. The publishers of this series are not 
giving a stone to those that ask bread. While on the 
subject, one cannot help remarking the high typographi- 
cal excellence that distinguishes the work of Messrs. 
Cushing & Co., the printers of this series. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN, a novel by Marion Craw- 
ford, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes one reading this 
book is a similarity in some of its chapters to Robert 
Grant’s ‘‘ An Average Man.” In this instance, Boston, 
instead of New York, is the stage upon which the polit- 
ical-social comedy is enacted. The ‘‘ American Poli- 
tician,” Mr. John Harrington, is of a different stanip 
from his New York prototype. He is the ideal to which 
the best class of Americans look forward, but which has 
hardly yet appeared—a strong, earnest, self-sustained 
man —great both in victory and defeat. The methods 
of political managers—even of the better sort—are here 
exampled in a way calculated fairly to startle the unin- 
itiated. The Boston society depicted is rather Euro- 
peanized and cosmopolitan; it dves not evince the strong 
local flavor of Howell’s works, and Grant's ‘‘ Average 
Man,” the portraiture, is not so photographic; the char- 
acters, however, are original and interesting, and the 
author’s powers as a story-teller are employed to good 
advantage in the underlying love-plot. Mr. Crawford 
isalso a teacher in his way, and his book, beyond being 
@ picture and a story, is a novel ina high sense; it hasan 
enlightening and elevating influence. 


ELECTRICITY AND ITS DISCOVERERS. M. 8. Brennan. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The aim in this book is to avoid confusing mechanical 
details and deal only with the main principles of electri- 
cal science, as they have from time to time become 
manifest. The prominent discoverers of these principles 
are spoken of in connection with the particular branch 
of investigation with which each is associated. The 
ident:ty of the various forms of electricity is kept in 
mind, and the introduction of new forms is sq described 
as to make apparent the natural succession of discovery. 
The writer in his prefaces says truly that the recent 
extraordinary progress in the science, its stimulus to 
commerce and its mysterious possibilities make it, par 
excellence, the science of sciences of our days, and all 
should be familar with its essential principles at lea-t. 


GREECE IN THE Times OF Homer. T. T. Timayenis, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

This book is published in answer to repeated requests 
from readers of the author’s History of Greece for 
a book telling of the life customs and habits of the 
Greeks during the Homeric périod. The work is not 
intended for specialists and the author tells the story as 
simply as possible, avoiding all terms unintelligible to 
the average reader. The homes of the people, the 
family, dress, ornaments and social relations of the 
time are described in a style popular, yet worthy the! 





writer’s scholarship. Passages from Homer are fre- 


quently adduced as describing features and customs of 
the period, Bryant’s translation being used in these 
quotations. The book, although useful asa text-book- 
is altogether a readable narrative. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. Simon Newcomb. 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

This work is so arranged as to be useful both to spe- 
cial students and those seeking general information. A 
summary of the new ideas associated with algebraic 
language is contained in the opening chapter; the next 
seven chapters corresponding closely to the usual col- 
lege course in plain analytical geometry, besides some 
‘** extras.” To this is added a part on geometry of three 
dimensions, for those expecting to make practical ap- 
plication of the subject in engineering and mechanics ; 
and also a part forming an introduction to modern pro- 
jective geometry, which the author bas developed in so 
elementary a way that it offers no difficulty to a stu- 
dent that has mastered elementary geometry and trigo- 
nometry. 


New 


How To TEACH READING WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES : 
English Classic Series. By Caroline B. LeRow. New 
York: Clark & Maynard. Pamphlet, 32 pages. 

This little book contains in brief space a great 
amount of most valuable information. Among the 
topics considered are: Directions for Using Exercises ; 
Exercises for the Body and Chest ; Manner of Practic- 
ing Exercises in Articulation; Timidity in Reading ; 
Special Faults. These are among the thirty-eight sub- 
jects treated. The work is done in a thorough manner, 
and cannot fail to be of great help to all teachers fol- 
lowing the directions here pointed out. 


CONDITIONS OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT AND OTHER 
Essays. By William Kingdom Clifford, F. R.S. N.Y: 
J. Fitzgerald, 20 Lafayette Place. 15 cents; paper. 

In addition to the topic first discussed, the pamphlet 
contains articles on Aims and Instruments of Scientific 
Thought, A Lecture on Atoms, and The First and Last 
Catastrophe. a 
MAGAZINES, 

Harper’s for February has a fine frontispiece engrav- 
ing of F. 8. Church’s picture, ‘‘The Mermaid and the 
Sea-Wolf.” ‘‘ Hatfield House and the Marquis of Salis. 
bury,” by Henry W. Lucas, is the leading illustrated 
article; its views of this historic mansion are very beau- 
tiful. Other principal illustrated papers are: ‘General 
Richard Montgomery,” by Louise Livingston Hunt; 
‘‘The New and Old in Yucatan,” by Alice D. Le Plon- 
geon; ‘‘An Art Student in Ecouen,” by Cornelia W. 
Conant; ‘‘ Guardian Birds,” by John R. Coryell ; and 
‘Pullman: A Social Study,” by Richard T. Ely. It 
also contains many bright stories, sketches and verses. 

The leading pictorial papers of the March number are: 
‘* The House of Orange,” by Prof. W. T. Hewett; ‘A 
Glimpse of some Washington Homes,” by E. W. Light- 
ner; ‘‘The Cape Ann Quarries,” by Ellen Day Hale: 
and ‘In an Old Virginia Town,” by Frederick Daniel. 
Among the contributions in fiction is another of the re- 
markable sketches of quiet country life by Mary E. 
Wilkins, entitled, ‘‘ A Souvenir;” also astory, ‘‘A House 
built upon Sand,” by Constance Cary Harrison. *‘ The 
Tricks and Manners of a Catbird,” by Olive Thorne 
Miller, is a well-written paper, exquisitely illustrated, 
by William Hamilton Gibson. The poetry of the num- 
ber is good and the editorial departments full of enter- 
tainment as usual. Altogether the number is worthy 
the reputation of the magazine. 


The March issue of Outing closes the fifth volume and 
the present series. It is filled with entertaining and 
valuable matter, and its illustrations are among the 
best it has ever published. With the April issue the 
magazine is to be greatly enlarged, and strengthened 
in all its features. 

Cassell's Family Magazine for March is brim full of 
attractive illustrations, stories, sketches, and articles of 
general interest. The two serials now running, “‘A Dia- 
mond in the Rough,” by Alice O'Hanlon, and ‘ Sweet 
Christabel,” by Arabella M. Hopkinson, are eagerly 
waited for from month to month, The prize story, ‘A 
Lost Opportunity,” illustrating the evil of vacillation. 
proves itself worthy the honor paid it. Besides the fic- 
tion, we are told ‘‘ What to do in Court,” by a barrister ; 
and Walter Squirés, in an illustrated paper on “ Life at 
an American College,” gives a capital description of the 
venerable Yale. Contributions from ‘‘ The Family Doc- 
tor ” and the Paris correspondent give good advice and 
suggestions. 

The Quiver is an illustrated monthly magazine de- 
signed for Sunday and general reading. In the March 
number are contributions by well-known names—read- 





able articles, serial and short stories, verses and music, 
and a deal that goes to give quiet entertainment in the 
family, particularly on the Sabbath. It will be eagerly 
sought by thousands of American families. 


The Book-Buyer is becoming more and more a neces. 
sity for all desiring to keep posted regarding books and 
literature. It is published monthly by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


NOTES. 
Bayard Taylor’s ‘* Views Afoot” has been published 
in a young people’s edition, by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


A dramatic fantasia, by J. B. G., entitled ‘* Queen of 
Hearts,” is published by Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co. in 
a series of diversions for students. 


‘* How Success is Won” is an attractive volume, il]us- 
trated by portraits made with great care, in which 
Sarah K. Bolton sketches the history of some of the 
most successful men of today. PD. Lothrop & Co,, 
publishers. 


The recently organized American Historical Associa. 
tion, of which Andrew D. White, President of Cornell 
University, is the President, and Prof. Herbert B, 
Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, is the Secretary, 
has appointed as its publishers G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of 
New York and London. 


Ginn, Heath & Co , of Boston, will have ready March 
1, Pestalozzi’s *‘ Leonard and Gertrude,” translated and 
abridged by Eva Channing, with an introduction by 
G. Stanley Hall. This is the second volume of the 
series of ‘* Educational Classics,” and is a remarkable 
book by a remarkable man. 


The ‘‘ Dictionary of English History,” recently an- 
nounced by Cassell & Co., is now ready for the public. It 
is edited by Sidney J. Low, B.A., and F. 8. Pulling, 
M.A., and will be issued in one large octavo volume of 
1,120 pages. The value of adictionary of English history 
need hardly be dwelt upon. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish immediately a small 
work with a big purpose, entitled ‘‘ Man’s Birthright ; 
or, The Higher Law of Property.” The author, E. H. 
G. Clark, claims to present in his essay a practical solu- 
tion of the vexed questions concerning the ownership 
of the surface and natural products of the earth. 


Gen. George B. McClellan will contribute two papers 
to The Century war series. Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, 
who commanded the Confederate forces opposed to 
McClellan, will wmte of the Confederate side, from 
Manassas to Seven Pines, dealing with both battles, and 
with his own relations and differences with Jefferson 
Davis. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers announce for early publica- 
tion ‘‘ The Secret of Death,” a popular and novel version 
of the *‘ Katha Upanishad” from the Sanskrit, by Ed- 
win Arnold, author of ‘‘The Light of Asia”; “The 
Open Door,” and ‘‘The Portrait,” by Mrs. Oliphant, the 
author of “‘A Little Pilgrim,” and “Old Lady Mary”; 
‘The What-to-Do Club,” a story for girls, by Helen 
Campbell, and a new edition of Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Pink and 
White Tyranny,” with illustrations by Sol Eytinge. 


Captain Ericsson is writing a paper, to be printed in 
an early number of The Century, making record of the 
circumstances attending the invention of the ‘‘ Moni- 
tor,” and treating also of the engagement in Hampton 
Roads. The March number contains an article on the 
Soudan, written by Gen. R. E. Colston, formerly of the 
Confederate army, and lately on the general staff of the 
Egyptian army. The article will be illustrated with 
more than twenty pictures. 


‘Initials and Pseudonyms,” a Dictionary of Literary 
Disguises, a valueble work, prepared with great care 
aud labor by Rev. William Cushing, of Cambridge, 
Mass., will soon be issued by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
18 Astor Place, New York. It also incorporates mater- 
ial which Mr. Albert R. Frey of the AStor Library has 
been gathering for years. It contains an index of about 
10,000 initials and pseudonyms, alphabetically arranged 
and 6,500 real names of authors, answering to the pseu- 
donyms, with brief notices—date of the writer's birth 
and death, etc., especial care being used to’secure acct- 
racy. It makes a volume of 600 pages, royal octavo, in 
fine stibstantial style, delivered free of charges ; cloth, 
$5; half morocco, $7.50. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
In CONSTIPATION. 
Dr. J, N. Ropinsox, Medina, O., says: “‘In cases of 
in stion, constipation and pervoug fprostration, | 
results are happy,” 
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SWEARING FALSELY. 





Notse.—Read this incident and ask questions like 
those which follow. Lead the pupils to make 
statements of important principles. These may be 
written on the board. A definite object must be 
aimed at and a definite result reached. The 
simple reading of a story is of no value, unless a 
lesson is enforced. This story is from Gow’s 
“Primer of Politeness.” 

THE, FALSE WITNESS. 

In the county of Washington, Pennsylvania, a 
jury was summoned to try a case between two 
neighbors in reference to some property in dispute. 
A large number of persons had assembled to hear 
the trial. The property was valuable, and the cost 
of the suit would amount to such a sum as to make 
it very desirable for either party to win the case. 
From the anxiety manifested by one of the parties 
tosecure certain witnesses, it was strongly sus- 
pected that an effort would be made to gain an 
award as theresult of falseswearing. One of these 
witnesses was just entering upon manhood, and 
from various circumstances it was supposed that 
the award would rest to a great extent upon his 
testimony. His reputation was not the best in the 
community, so that it was feared his honesty would | 
not offer a serious opposition to a false oath, if he 
thought he would be well paid forit. The case was 
called, and several witn?sses took the oath and 
gave their testimony. Finally the young man was 
brought upon the witness-stand. All eyes were 
centred upon him, and expectation was awakened 
as to what he would say. He was requested to 
hold up his right hand and take the witness’s oath. 
There was a solemn stillness in the room as he gave 
in detail all the minute circumstances of the case, 
as he had been previously instructed to de. The 
character of his testimony showed to the opposite 
party the baseness of the means empluyed to secure 
the desired result 

When the witness was to be cross-questioned or 
examined by the other side, the lawyer said to the 





witness, ‘‘ Young man, do you know the nawure ef 
an oath? Do you know that you held up your right 
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hand in the presence of this Court and called upon 
God to witness that you were ‘ to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, as you will 
have to answer to God at the great day’? Young 
man, do you know the fearful guilt which you incur 
by taking such an oath, and then deliberately giv- 
ing such testimony as you have just given?” 

There was a fearful silence in the room. Every 
eye was riveted on the witness. He felt that he 
was in a position of terrible responsibility ; he be- 
came restless, grew white and ghastly, and in a 
moment the strength left his knees, and he fel to 
the floor as one struck by death. 

It was indeed too true, as was afterwards ascer- 
tained, that he had been engaged to swear falsely. 
QUESTIONS. 

What is a witness? 

W bat is a court? 

Why were all eyes centred on the young man? 

Why does a witness hold up his hand? 

State what lying is? 

By what word is thesin of false witnessing called? 

Why is perjury a greater sin than lying? 

Is it necessary to take an oath in order to make 





good men tell the truth? Why? 


What is the character of those who commit per. | 


jury? 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


I consider the JOURNAL invaluable to the live teacher. 
F. M. 8. 


Allow me to thank you for the many valuable sug- 
gestions which I find in your JourNAL. I cannot 
afford to be without it. ; Cc. 8. 

The Jo."RNaL helps me ve tae No teacher can 
read it without being bene It excels any other 
educational paper that I know rd E. C. 8S. 

We are enjoying a grand educational revival, and we 
give you credit for it all; for ‘‘ Parker's Notes” and the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL and INSTITUTE have done more to 
vo So about a reform among us than al! other influences 
combin J.8. F. 

I bid you ‘‘ God sveed ” in your work of securing bet- 
ter teckion through the principles of education. Since 
your journals began to come into this county the 
teachers who take them do better work, and others, 
seeing their work, also improve. J.N. D. 

I wish to tell you what a help your paper has heen to 
me. I never have seen an educational paper that I 
liked as well. The ideas contained in it have, I might 
say, doubled my ~~ and usefulness a+ a teacher. 
Thanks to you. As long as I remain a teacher, | will 
not do without it. Jt pays. From an lowa teacher. 

N. H 


I do not want to miss even one copy of the JOURNAL. 
J.H 


It has been more 
H. M. M. 


I like the INSTITUTE very much. 
help to me than any paper | have ever read. 





PRESIDENT WEBB, of Mississippi College, was in- 


What will the habit of telling *‘ small” lies lead to? terviewed by a young man who wanted to go to 





+ 


Waat is still needed is a system of the most care- | know {” 


** Well,” said the President, 
‘* Nothing,” was the response. 


‘what do you 
** Well, 


| school. 


ful observations, made without a trace of precon | you are just four years ahead of some of the other 


ceived opinions. What child but thinks that our | students. 
flying squirrels really fly, instead of sail through you know to start with. 
Too often, ignorant ourselves, we give | sir.” 


the air! 
evasive answers to our children, and many errors 
are thus perpetuated by the world at large which a 


It takes them four years to Jearn what 
Your prospects are fine, 


I HAVE no respect for that self-boasting charity 





little patient observation might have readily | | which neglects all objects of commiseration near 
checked. On the other hand, when we affect to| and around it, but goes to the end of the earth in 
become observers, how often do we rashly jump at|search of misery for the purpose of ta'‘king about 
conclusions, based on deceptive appearances. —A | it.—G. MASON. 


Naturalist’s Rambles about Home, by ABBOTT. 





RESOLVE to edge in a little reading every day, if 





ENERGY will do anything that can be done in this | ‘jt is but a single sentence; if you gain fifteen min- 


world; and no talents, no circumstances, no oppor- 
tunities wil] make a man without it.—GoErTHE. 


| utes a day, it will make itself felt at the end of the 
year.—Horace MANN. 
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GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 


By JOSEPH PAYNE, 


ie hE he emg eg Be Education in the College 


Preceptors, 
AID, $1.00. PAPER 


Just adopted by the N. Y. State Teachers’ Reading Cirele. 
LECTURES ox um: SCIENCE 1» ART or EDUCATION. 


ee ee ee aie as dis enthasnerume. 
50 CENTS. 
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Send list or 
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ESTABLISHMENT. PRICE, POST-P 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S tures on Pestalozzi and Froebel not im the other edition. ion, The volume printed from for Cash or Exchange. 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURER AND &. 
DESIGN, WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORK- _ 
MANSHIP CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR 
PRICES WE GUARANTEE LOWEK THAN 


his Principles and 
word of commendation from Col. Parker. 
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; The undation of Science Teach- 

; and Practice on Elementary Education; Frosbel 

Se ee 
“Nonmar Park, oS 1884. 
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KELLOGG & C0., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, “lev Yo York. 


WM. H. KEYSER & CO., 
10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 
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ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT EMPOR- 
TATION. DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, 
CRASHES, ETC, FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, 
QUILTS, PLANO AND TABLE COVBRS AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRIC&S. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED. 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 
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SUITS AND CLOAKS 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 
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RH. MACY & GO. 
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CALL AT THE DENTAL ROOMS Build 1 East 17ib Street. New York. 
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Publisber’s Department. 


At its beginning, reading is in the stage 
most difficult for the teacher. In its 
earlier lessons the teacher’s patience and 
ingenuity are most sorely tri 
has given rise to a great number of pri- 
mary reading charts, with the view of 
lightening the teacher’s burdens and af- 
fording suggestions. Among the many 
publications that have been sent out to 
meet this growing demand, none has been 
vesigned and executed with a better un- 
derstanding of the public need than the 
series publisbed by E. H. Butler & Co., 19 
Suuth Sixth Sc., Philadelphia. In the 
preparation of these charts the authors 
have hadin view the most approved mod- 
ern methods of elementary instruction in 
reading, and haye endeavored not to lose 
sight of the majn object, which is to teach 
children to read rea¢tily and correctly. 


The motto of the reading class in our 
schools ought to be : ‘* The best, and only 
the best!” There certainly 1s not any 
reason why this high standard should not 
be maintained, or why it cannot be ; for, 
nowadays, publishers are’ vieing with 
each other to give the schools every ad- 
vantage, and pupils have set before them 
the classics of all languages. Particularly 
is this the case with English and Ameri- 
can classics as published by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & C»., of Boston. Un- 
der the title of *‘Modern Classics,” this 
firm issues a school edition of a series in- 
cluding entire poems, essays, sketches, 
and stories from celebrated masters. The 
form in which they are issued, the fre- 
quent accompaniment of a critical bio- 
graphical essay in the same volume, and 
their low price combine to render them 
especially available as supplementary 
reading in schools. 


The statement recently made in the 
Christian Advocate, that the firm of Mar- 
tin Garrison & Co., of Boston, had just 
sent an order to the publishers of the 
People’s Cyclopedia, amounting to $10,- 
000, and considering the fact that this 
poy firm have already sold over 
$200, worth of this valuable work, il- 
lustrates two very important facts—first, 
that the work referred to must possess 
extraordinary merit, and, second, that 
the people of New England are not slow 
to appreciate a really good work when 
they see it. A new edition of the Cyclo- 
pedia has just appeared, containing many 
new features, including new and valuable 
maps and charts.. So comprehensive a 
a as this, within the reach of 

, at so small an outlay, must prove a 
priceless benefactor. ; 


Messrs. Cassell & Company maintain 
their place in the front rank of enter- 
nine publishers by recent additions to 
their list of popular and useful books. 
The Dictionary of English History, just 
published by them, is a work that every 
teacher and student will immediately ac- 
knowledge to be indispensable. The 
wonder is that the study of history has 
so long been conducted without it. Messrs. 
Cassell & Company deserve the gratitude 
of every student for the drudgery he has 
been saved by this work. 

Among other late publications of this 
firm, ‘* The Popular Gardening” is timely, 
and ‘‘Greater London,” ‘Italy,” and 
“Memoir of Humphrey Sandwith”: are 
meeting with appreciation. 


In many schools well advanced in other 
respects, there is one element | icking, the 
presence of which would lend a new at- 
mosphere to the school-room : for, where 
the seeker after the most enlightening 
educative influences will find maps aad 
globes in abundance, fine desks and fur- 
niture, the Sest text-books, and almost 
pa hygienic conditions, too often he 
ooks vainly for a musical instrument of 
any kind. The great power of music over 
the uncivilized human being has passed in- 
toa proverb; but few that have not tried it 
know its c in ‘‘ soothing the savage 
breast” of the school-boy into an agree- 
able frame, and bringing mto harmony 
the often conflicting temperaments of the 
pupils. It goes without saying, that every 
sehool ought to have an organ of some 
sort, and there is small excuse for any 
school dispensing with one, when the 
Companion Organ can be obtained on 
such easy terms of E. P. Carpenter Co., 
Brattleboro, Vt., whose advertisement on 
another page is well worth perusal. 

To write easily and gracefully is an 
accomplishment of great advantage to 
any young man or woman, and the device 
ot Maas. Elisworth & Wilson for 
to this end is worthy the attention of all 
progressive teachers and educators. Its 


i 


This fact , 


aim is to impart to the hand and arm of 
the pupil the elastic vibratory movement 
which characterizes the finished penman. 
Agents are wanted to introduce this idea, 
as will be seen by consulting the adver- 
tisement in another column. 


The mavagement of the New England 
Conservat: of Music evinces its enter- 
prising spirit and its aim toward stead 
advancement by the engagement of Prof. 
Wn. J. Rolfe, the eminent Shakespearean 
scholar and teacher, to take charge of a 
class of English Literature. The wide 
reputation and scholarly attainments of 
the teacher, ther with his faculty of 
making the subject deeply interesting to 
students, will doubtless attract many new 
pupils to the Conservatory. 

The favorite numbers of Joseph Gillott’s 
steel pens, viz : 303, 404, 342, 351, 170, will 
bring to many a teacher and pupil that 
great boon and blessing, a good pen. Not 
only to these, but to all the millions daily 
using pens in some work or other, we 
recommend a trial of these world-famed 
numbers. Sample cards and price-list are 
furnished on application to Henry Hoe, 
sole agent, 91 John St., New York. 

Microscopes and accessories are being 
constantly used in our schools, and it is 
an object with school committees to know 
where reliable instruments of this kind 
can be obtained. For this reason atten- 
tion is called to the advertisement of W. 
H. Walmsley & Co., 1016 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, dealing in optical goods and 
apparatus of every description for schools, 
amateurs and professionals. Illustrated 
price-lists are mailed free on application. 


We call special attention to the adver- 
tisement. of Messrs. A. J. Johnson & Co. 
in this issue. No endorsement of ourscan 
add anything to the unbounded praise 
bestowed upon this great work by the 
most emineni scholars living. . It is needed 
in the home and school libraries of the 
land, and no one desiring a cyclopedia 
need hesitate a moment about buying this 
one. 

The American and Foreign Agency, 23 
Union Square, New York, conducted by 
Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, introduces to 
colleges, schovls and families superior 
professors, principals, assistants, tutors, 
ani governesses for every department of 
instruction, and also recommends good 
schools to parents. An agency of this 
description, thoroughly understanding its 
busifiess, 1s a benefit both to teachers and 
educational institutions, and all are cor- 
dially advised to give this agency a trial. 


IMPORTANT. 
When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Ex d Carriage Hire, and 


Bagrage ey an 

stop at the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot. 600 Ek t rooms, fitted up at 
a cost of one million do at $1 and upwards 
perday. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant 
supp the best. Horse cars. stages and 
elevated ratiroad to all depots. Famikies can live 
better for leas money at Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 








f-1000’S. SARSAPARILLA 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a carefully-prepared extract 
of the best remedies of the vegetable kingdom known 
to medical science as Alteratives, Blood Purifiers, 
Diuretics, and Tonics, such as Sarsaparilla, Yellow 
Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, Juniper Berries, Man- 
drake, Wild Cherry Bark and other selected roots, 
barks and herbs. A medicine, like anything else, can 
be fairly judged only by its results. We point with 
satisfaction to the glorious record Hood’s’ Sarsapa- 
rilla has entered for itself upon the heayts of thou- 
sands of people in New England who have person- 
ally or indirectly been relieved of terrible suffering 
which all other remedies failed to reach. C.1. HOOD 
& CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Price $1.00, six for 
$5.00. Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 
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FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BR ANCH ( 1199 Broad way,near 29th St.,N.¥. 
279 Fulton St., Brookl 
/ 47 North Eighth 8t., 
OFFICES ie North Charlies St., Baitimore. 
40 Bedford St., Boston, 
No AGENCIES. 
Cuan, and Refinish Dress Goods and nts. 
Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, doo af all fabrice, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cl or dyed success 
lly without 
Gentlemen eyes hole. 
Table Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Lm bd the best attainable 
skill and mest improved appfiances. and having sys- 
tematized anew ment of our business, we 
& promptresark of ‘Gerccapentionse Enveted 
doods returned by express and mail. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 





ents cleaned or 





5 and 7 John St., N. Y- 


mae BEST THING K¥OWN vox 
Washing and Bleaching 


in Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, and S©AP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family. rich or pcor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mis'eed. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and al- 
ways bears the ab»ve symbo! and name oi 


JAMES PYLF, NEW YORK. 


OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Office 119 Broad 


yt Sixty-third Semi-Annual 
Statement, January, 1885. 


CASH CAPITAL  ... 
Reserve Premium Fund, . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 
Net Surplus, . . ° a __1,141,726 91 
CASH ASSETS. ; Pi ‘ a $7,305,000 55 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in ban&s, mK 
Bonds & Mt'gagrs, being ist lien on R’l Es’t 1,005,4 000 
United States Stocks market value), 2,*45,635 00 
Bank & kK. R. Stocks & Bonds (m’ket value 1,699,400 00 
State & City Bonds, (market value), 222,000 00 
Loans on Stocks. payable on dewand, 254.05 00 
Interest due on ist sanvary, 1885, 105 682 45 
Premiums uncollected & in bands of agents, 356,002 72 
Real Estate, 6°5,183 97 





wove. 4 $3,006 000 00 
. " 2,847,565 00 
Claims, 405,798 
° ° ° 1,141,726 91 


TOTAL, 


CHAS. J MARTIN, rresident. 

D. A, Heap, V P.; J H. Wasnpurn, V. P. & S.; 

T B. GREENE, and W L. BIGELOw, Ass’t Sec’s. 
A FIRST CLASS BOYS’ SCHOOL FOR SALE— 

15 buarding pupils, 35 day scholars; tine 

building, 8 acres of land. horse and carriage, S 
aud eteum, gymnasium ; prompt incove of $9, 
500 ; refers to Presi*ent of adjacent college. E. 
MIRLAM COYRIERE, next door Century Build- 
ing, 31 East 17th Sireet, New York. 


$7,395,C90 55 


736.41 | 


FOR FEBRUARY 


| Opens with a pleasi 

adventure that ha to ** Baby Gret. 
chen,” told by rah Keables Hunj. 
“* Writing for the Press” is an erticle by 
A. L. Catlin, which all will want to reaq.. 
“How They Began,” by Kirke Huazht; 
describes the small begin ing of a greq 
publishing house ; “* Big Eyes’ is a shor 
sermon by W. Randulph.  Alexinde 
| Leeds about * The imes,” and 
Edward F. Holt tels-how to * heep 
Warm ;” Arthur L. Harkness disc ugse, 
** Rapid Transit in New York,” and ‘On 
Kind of Genius” is described by Lindsoy 
Walcott. ‘* Disobedient Fathers’ is , 
sharp lecture to the fathers themselves, by 
Wolstan Dixey. ‘ The Freedom of Lov. 
don,” by Arthur W. Winch, treats of « 
subject much discussed in the Questio, 
Box. ‘‘Julian’s One Valentine,” by Kath. 
erine McDowell Rice, is a bright and 
timely story. The ‘‘ Evenings at Home,” 
** Some Old Stories” and ‘ Short Talks 
with Girls” are all continued in pleasing 


account of ap, 





64 | style. The scholars and children s pages 


| have bright, original contributions, and 
the rtments are full, as usual, of in. 
teresting and readable matter. 

Only 50 cents a year. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
25 Clinton Place, New York, 
}UR SCHOOL AIDS est ‘system for con 


ducting schools tn good quiet order set contains 
¢ credit 60 large beautiful 


md 12 hrom ccelsi 
per sot a 3 tee e © excelsior 
o i 





a 
1; 500 new designs 
bromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, dt , birthday, Easte: 
remembrance. address, visiting, c le 
gift cards at 610, 16, 20 and 2c. per 
4 you do not care to 
send any amount sou , Stating 
number and kinds of cards wanted, and we wil! surely 
please Stamps taken. Fine Agr Pus. Co,, Warren, Pi 








ES FABLISHE D 1850.—INCORPORATED 1883. 


CARPENTER (COMPANION 





ORGAN 


IMPROVED MODEL 1885. 
Manufactory : Brattleboro, Vermont, U.S. A. 


A Reliable O 


— 





[PATENTED. | 
WHOLESALE PRICE, 
We have sold a | 
have given the test satisfaction. 
purch of this “Companion On 
der six more which you will please send at unce.” 


For Schools. 


The Companion Organ which we 
made last year gave univers:! satis 
faction. We have been experiment 
ing for several months past to im 
prove it. We now offer the Model 
1885 Organ as the result of our ef 
forts. Jt is the handsomest, mo 
complete, largest and sweets! toned 
instrument that was ever products 
for the price. 


Description of Case. 


The case is made of soli! Liact 
wainut beautifully finished and po! 
ished. It is panneled and ornamet 
ted in Queen Anne styte It has fold 
ing cover, book rest and knee swell 
Back and front is full finishe:. 


Description of Action. 


This organ contains the famous 
CARPENTER ORGAN ACTION, and ha 
the same warrant that is given with 
all the organs of our make. The 
fact that it contains “ Carpenter’ 

Action ™ is a raptee for 


rich ’ 
Reeds, forty-nine in all. 

FULL FOUR-vCTAVE ORGAN OF FORTY 
NINE KEY~. ° 


Demension of Organ 
Height, when open, 43 in. Heizht 
Ee when c 871. Width, 30 12 
a —_— 151-2 in. Height to keyboard 
B 32in, Length of Keyboard, 20 1210 
Its Capacity and Power. 
The Compa: ion Organ has suf 
cient compass for the rendering of 
all 8.8. music, popul r songs 
is especial'y sda) 
the school-room 
orchapel. We have received mat) 
letters commending the Orcan ¥¢ 
la-t year, and this is « supt 
rior imtrument in every resp. 


xe 
te 
‘all 


$20.00. 


number of thes instr: mentg to s*hools, and in every instance they 
We subjoin a few brief ext:acts from letters received from 
n.” 


has giveo such perfect satisfaction that the School Board has decided tow 


every 8.8. teacher should have ove for personal use.” 


tone is uns ‘ 
* It is perfect in construction. 


The ton: and touch could not be impreved.” 


“A marvel for beauty, how can they be produced so cheaply ?’ 


“It answers every purpose of a $60.v0 
We could 


organ 
Many more quotations from letters would space permit. 


Correspondence from 
ved. 


school teachers and school ‘ ommitt es in reference to the Companion Organ solicited. 
New Iltustrated Catalogue now ready, free to any address. 





E. P. CARPENTER CoO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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CURE HEADACHE. 

Headaches are usually induced by cos- 
tiveness, indigestion, foul stomach, or 
other derangements of the digestive sys- 
tem, and may be easily cured by the use 
of Ayer’s Pills. Mrs. Mary A. Scott, 
Portland, Me., writes: “I had suffered 
dreadfully from ‘Sick Headache, and 
thought myself incurable. Disorder of 
the stomach caused it. Ayer’s Pills cured 
me entirely.” 


CURE BILIOUSNESS. 

John C. Pattison, Lowell, <ebr., writes : 
“I was attacked with Bilious Fever, which 
was followed by Jaundice. I was so 
dangerously ill, that my friends despaired 
of my recovery. I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Cathartiec Pills, and soon regained 
my customary strength and vigor. I feel 
certain that I owe my recovery to your 
invaluable Pills.” 


CURE INDICESTION. 

Ayer’s Pills act directly on the digestive 
and assimilative organs, influencing health- 
ful action, imparting strength, and eradi- 
eating disease. G. W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T., writes: “TI have suffered 
from. Dyspepsia and Liver troubles for 
years past. I found no permanent relief, 
until I commenced taking Ayer’s Pills, 





which have effected a complete cure.” 


~ AYER’S PILLS 


CURE RHEUMATISM. 

Rheumatism is among the most painful 
of the disorders arising from vitiated 
bleod and derangement of the digestive 
and biliary organs. Ayer's Pills relieve 
and cure Rheumatism when other reme- 
dies fail. S.M. Spencer, Syracuse, N. Y., 
writes: “ I was confined to my bed, with 
Rheumatism, three months, but, after 
using a few boxes of Ayer’s Pills, became 
a well man.” ' 


CURE COUT. 

S. Lansing, Yonkers, N. Y., writes: 
“Recommended to me as a cure for 
chronic Costiveness, Ayer’s Pills have 
relieved meenot only from that trouble, 
but also from Gout. If every victim of 
the disease would heed only three words 
of mine, I could banish Gout from the 
land. Those words would be, ‘Try 
Ayer’s Pills.’” 


CURE PILES. 

Piles are induced by habitual constipa- 
tion, debility, indigestion, or a morbid 
condition of the liver. A cure is best 
effected by the use of Ayer’s Pills. John 
Lazarus, St. John, N. B., writes: “ I was 
cured of the Piles by the use of Ayer's 
Pills, They not only cured me of that 
disagreeable disorder, but gave me new 
life and health.” 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer 


& Co., Lowell, Maas., U. 8. A. 





TEACHERS AGENCIES. 





‘Y > ANTED —A lady to teach Latin, Greek, 
Bf i ina ye - It a 
$600 year. PP: ts or 
position free of charge, Address Teachers’ Co- 
operative 


, 38 Madison St., Chicago. 
“As a medium of communication between 
—— and those ie aeeet of teachers, I 4 
t our Agency good service.”” PRror. 
A. MARKEAM, Prin. Markham’s Academy, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. . 





American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 


to schools, and families su- 
peor Bro , Ta 
vernesses every department of instruc 
Ae occommmends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address. 


sMeSan ind Yorn Teacher’ gene’: 


23 Union Square, New York 
BEST TEACHERS, aAs'sSu%its. 
provided for Families, Schools, and 

en with Positions. 


Cireulars of Good free to Parents. 
phy 
School and Material, etc. 
J.W SCHERMERHOERN & CO., 
American School Institute, 7 East Mth 8t., N. Y 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


Business Transacted in all the States 
and Territories. 


Hed and ae. - nat of teachers, have 
ied in the a r 
paw the Public Schools o Pome 
and bas a professional e2 of twe ~ 
. Many teachers wanted. Register now. 
For application form and list of testimonials, address 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


an register in the Dakota Denchere Agency. 











grand opening for uli grades 0 
Come West to teach, where you can secure 
government land. For f information send 
legistration fee, $2. ualifica 


pity wy ‘ownN M. peer Sesoe 
ers’ Agency, Plankinton, ’ 
Successful ,Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager of THe Bosion TEACHERS’ 
AcE\cy, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


PRCKMAL TRACE“ ES, AORNEE: 
vate schools, Fami- 
tes and Collemes, Bend suampe for circular 


















VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cieciesstl, 


6 | DRESS REFORM. | 6 


B14 Union Undergarments. 
Vest and Drawers in One. 
1rOIsE. 





Made in all weivhts 
Merino, Cashmere 








Price $2.25. Stocking § Sanitary 
ce ° ng Su ° i 
Napkins, etc. Custom work prom attended to. 


New ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED Ca*ALOGUER FREE. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE 





CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


142 East Thirty-fourth St., New York. 


A Public and Professional! Institution organized un- 
der the laws of the State. 


Governed by a Board of Trustees and a Medical 


i 


on a which enables every 
to attend —— within aS alin oun 
unconnected with it in an official capacity. 
Se ee be tennis of ths 
Faculty of New York. 
It is with all kinds of Baths ; Static and 
pan Ba of Electricity - facilities for 
Movements, and 
; with Instruments 


for the 
the 
to 


ean yh further information will readily 
Cc. O. H. SMITH, Business Manager, 
142 East 34th Street, New York. 


CATARRH CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head. Allays 
Inflam mation. 
Heals the Sores, 
Restoresthe 
Sense of Taste & 












tered. Sample bv mail 10 cents. Send for circular. 
ELY BROS., Druggists, Owego, N. ¥ 








Embossed Hidden Name and Chrome 


| New Style, 
| eastern et 


Smell. A quick & | BU 


CLEANING OLD ENGRAVINGS. 


If brown spots snd rings of mildew 
have not made their = fleat the 


a the stains “oY as if ic. 
not, pour on spot pure lig. c 

chloratz ; if hat dows wet encesed. 6446 
ittle acid hydrochlor, dil. Assoon as the 
stains disappear, wash the engraving care- 
fully with successive portions of water 
till all the chlorine is removed. “Then 
steep it in a weak solution of glue or gela- 
tine, which may be colored with coffee- 
grounds, to give the engraving a yellow 
color. Then dry between blotting-paper 
under a weight, and iron with a s of 
clean paper between the iron and the 
print. Small grease spots may bs re- 
moved by putting powdered Frenob chalk 
over them, a piece of clean blotti paper 
over the chal , and a hot iron over t. 
If the stains are larger, benzine must be 
used, applying it im a circle round the 
stain before touching the stain isl, 


_- 
>: 


= 





TEACHERS!!! Ease your throat after a 
hard day’s work by using the Ka-ren 


Troche. It will enable you to speak with 
facility. It is a sure cure for Asthma and 
Bronchitis. 15c. All druggists, or C.S 


Clarke, Jr., 22 Bond street, N. Y. 


A MEMBER of the rhetorical class ina 
certain college had just finished his decla- 
mation, when the professor said, ‘t Mr. 
———, do you suppose a general would 
address his soldiers in the mapmer you 
v- that piece?” ‘‘ Yes, -ir, I do,’ was 

reply, ** if he was half scared to death 
and as nervous as a cat.” 


+ @,eoe 


As a reliable remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
or any affection of the throat 

and chest, use, according to directious 
iven on each bottle, Madame Zadae Por- 
er’s Cough Balsam. It is alwaya_rejia- 








ble, and the possession of a single bottle 
may, in case of a sudden attack, prove to 
be worth fifty times its cost. id by 


Druggists everywhere. 

‘* Wuy did Adam bite the apple ?” asked 
a schoolmaster of a country lad. ‘Cause 
he had no knife,” said the urchin. 








THE question whether young w. D 
shall pursue the same line of stufly as 
their brothers, seems to find its chief ob- 
jection in their different physical consti- 
tution. Arguments on this subject are 
finely handled on both sides ; but the per 
fect adaptation of Mrs. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound to the cure of ailments 
attending the feminine organism needs no 
argument ; its works are its proof. 


“On dear! no,” exclaimed Mrs. Silva- 





dollar; ““we were obhged to remain 
at home this year. I did so to 
see dear Paris again; but paw he 


wouldn’t think of it while the epidermis 
Transcript . 


- | lasted.” —Boston 





Tue use of lodoform or mercurials in 
the treatment of catarrh—whethber in the 
ppositories or ointments— 

should be avvided, as they are both in- 
jurious and dangerous. Iodoform is easily 
tected by its offensive odor. The only 


reliable catarrh op the market to- 

day is Ely’s Cream Balm, being free from 

all poisonous dru It has cured thous- 
of acute 


aggtied Sate re eae Fl anatoe. 





LADIES! 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
* VEGETABLE COMPOUND * 
*.*.* ISA POSITIVE CURE*.*.* 


Ver all of these Painful Complaints and 
® © Weaknesses se commen te our best * * 
*,*. “FEMALE POPULATION.*,*, * 

It WIS. CURE ENTIRELY THE Worst rome oF Fx- 





HOME ITEMS AND TOPICS. 
— All your own fault, 
If you remain sick when you can 
Get hop bitters that never—Fail 

—The weakest woman, smallest child, 
and sickest invalid can use hop bitters 
with safety and great good. 

—Old men tottering around from Rheu- 
matism, kidney trouble or any weakness 
will be made almost new by using hop 
bitters 

ek and daughter were made 
healthy by the use of bop bitters and I 
recommen’ them to my people.—Meiho- 
dist Clergyman. 

Ask eng gee doctor if hop 
Bitters ure not the best family med‘cine 
On earth!!! 

Malarial fever, Ague and Biliousness, 
will leave every neighborhood as soon as 
hop bitters arrive. 

*“*My mother drove the paralysis «ud 
neuselgle all out of her system with hop 
bitters.” —Ed. Oswego Sun. 

wT the kidneys healthy with k<» 
bitters you need not fear sickness.” 

—Ice water is rendered harmless anc 
more refreshing and reviving with hop 
bitters in each draught. 

—The vigor of youth for the aged and 
infirm in hop bitters!!! 

— ‘At the of life nothing equs's 

} Hop Bitters to allay all troubles wae. 

—** The best periodical for ladies to take 
monthly, and from which they will receive 
the test benefit is hop bitters.” 

~ fothers with sickly, fretful, nursing 
children, will cure the children and bene- 
fit themselves by taking hop bitters daily. 

—Thousands die annual'7 from some 
form of kidney disease that might have 
been prevented by a timely use of hop 
bitters. 

—Indigestion, weak stomach, irregulari- 
ties of the bowels, cannot exist when hop 
bitiers are used. 

Atimely * * * use of hop 
Bitters will keep a whol famil 
In robust health a year at a litt'e cost. 

—To uce genuine sleep and 
child-like repose all night, take a little hop 
bitters on retiring. 





G3" None genuine withouta bunch of green 
Hops on the whi label. Shun all the vile, 
poisonous stuff with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their 
name. 


5 ws 


Greatest inducements ever of 














ND NOT 
EAR, OU! 
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On the New York City LAist of Supplies for 1885. 


A GUIDE T0 ORAL LANGUAGE TEACHING, 


Bricht’s GRADED INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH 


FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS. 
By ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Principal of Douglas School, Chicago. 


le ar D., Concord, Mass., former Superin- 
Sohae ney de rout Loui % UPR 
in the Conco blig te Orville T. Br! s ‘Graded Instruction in 
f ou nt Goneord, Mave ., Pebruary 2, 2. MS, 


From Hon. WILLIAM T 
tendent of the Public 
“We have adopted. 


English ’ for the use o' r teachers 


PRICK, 45. 45 0 ENTS. 
Copies ¥ ill be sent, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers; Hew 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





February 28, 1885. 








York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 





PRACTICAL WORK IN ‘HE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


A Transcript of Lessons Given in the Primury Dept., Gram ar 
School No. 49, New York City, 


By SaraH F. BUCKELEW and MARGARET W. LEwIs. 


Part I.-THE HUMAN BODY; 
Designed to aid the teacher in giving teen to young children, in physiology. 


Adopted for the,use of the primary 
pape RL Yonkers, . Elmira, 
Mailing price, 75 cents 


or a half-year’s work for Abecedarians, 


This isa oat of two-leaved reading cards, illustrated, and following the word method. Mail- 


Part Itl._PLANT LESSONS, or BOTANY 
for children, in preparation, uniform with Part I. Will be ready in the spring. Mailing price, 75 c. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 


ing price, 25 cen 


washed Batavia, Sing 
Part Il.-THE A BC READER, 


in the public schools of Albany, Cohoes, Sara’ 


toga 
Sing, Lockport, Ellenville, etc., 





THE TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Discipline of the School and other 
Papers upon the Teacher’s qualification and work. 


A New and Enlarged Edition of this valuable work has just been issued. 
In this book the author has presented the resalts of thirty-years of successful 


It will be found a work of special value to young 
teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 


Price, $1.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


experience in the school-room. 





COWPERTHWAIT & CO 


WONROE’'S Readers 4 _— PUBLISHERS, 


WONROE’S Reading Charts. 
Susiness-Standard Copy-Bouk 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |*83 Wabash ave 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


15 Bromfield St 
BOSTON. 


16 Astor Place, 
NEW YORE. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy 
Grffiin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoe!l Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 


Sheppard's Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 





aago 20, eutnto spat. 


tain and Gro Greek as might +t ht be ee 


one year, 





re IE Re 
8 ; and will be sent to 





PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Publishers and Dealcrs in Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Rau. 
cation, A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing Cities of the Country. This system has a 
wider adoption than all other systems united. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Children 


bs ~*~ rate ah used tor Supplementary Read- 
bg. 


Prang’s Trades and Occupations. 
Splendidly Lilustrated for Object Teaching. 
Prang’s Color Chart. 

For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 
(ADOPTED BY BostON SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 
2” For Catalogues and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 PaRK STREET, Boston, 
180 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE 
OF LANGUAGES. 


Tenth Session—From July 6 to August 14, 
Tae College rau Lab: ys on July ¢ mg the 
meres ie BT Burlington, V 


Univ 
2 garni 





late. iin Modern and Antent 


n, 
Mbtern tn gissh ¥¢ lish fi 1 Om the Normun Conquest 
ne ne 26 Teachers. sounindiceen last year, 435 
students. 


Ri 9° Board on o PeaRy odesees the Yanager, Mr. Wm. 


oaiien, pe oh had at the Bo k stores of F. 





| INVESTO 
sits | Baise Relic’ tb $38 


NEW BOOKS: 


WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


By E. 8. WHITE, A. M., LL.D, 


Not simp! by the teach ions to teac' pat on exhnnative werk copitining the ms. 
terials to be u instruction of classes in number. 
A COMPLETE. AND Pia We Inpgeransreta 70 BY REY 3 TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 
le copy ction price, 60 ct 


IRISH’S Gr 





AND ANALYSIS 


Made easy and aie her by DIAGRAMS. 
Introduction Price, $1.00. - - Mailing Price, $1.25, 
The preparation of this complete and full system of of Diagrams as occupied the author, }. y 
IRISH tor several years, The work is now off p poe only as furnishing a simple 
and effective method of representing tu the eye ~~ relation and J of the several 
ote a sentence, but as e practical HAR G since all the di oul 
sentences of most popular gra umar (in Doth editions) have been most comp analyzed 
The parsing is also fully indicated by a simple and novel method of notation. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati & New York, 482305 CoopEe. 


wM M BAKER, Agents. 


——BOTANIES.—_ 


The Best Text-Books for Students. mplete Series. The“ Pioneer” Series. Fully up 
with ert Prot O. R. WILL, Editor. 


woons ’S OBJECT LESSO ANY. For beginners. 346 pages. 12mo cloth. 
tor examination yin? 


baa retin Price ria aT fees aan ey Forest Botary. 447 pages, 


——_. 

andera A Rook, including all the flora east 
oF ra Esse pi, Pook. iy A a introduction to the morphology of 
lants. Has about 500 more diff 9 wer ~ = ie an single flora, 832 pages. 8v0,\ 

WOOD AND STEELE’S WEI For the Amat 
mateur, 
and an interesting and instructive rea: boo«. J RY cloth. BOTANY for examination, $1.00 
WOOD'S BOTANICAL APPARATUS. Consists cf'a Tin Trunk, 16)4x 1134, shects i 
_. (ary ine) paper, wire ne straps, and Wood's 


tweezers, lens, 8 
we Gps Pete Raa Meck eae. Pearce hoc 
‘ u, .c ice, for examin- 
ation, SLA cents. | Wood's Plant Record, with King’s Check Tablet. Price, for examination, 
55 cents. Morgan’s Plant Record. Price, for examination, 40 cents. 


For full description and sample copies, address 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, N. Y. 


Something New for School Entertainments!|} FRESH FLOWERS 


Fresa FLOWERS is the - of a most beauti- 
JUST PUBLISHED. ful and ehenotive little ik for the 
-—-THE— 


youn childre im eetey ay Sehoos, or the go- 
called INFANT Claaees. RS. EMMA Prrv, the 
NEW DIALOGUES. 
By C. M. BARROW. 


qomemen, is woke on and celebrated for 
and Hymns for children, whom she thor 
Containing 27 new dialogues written expressly 
for this w ork. 


ds. More than 50 bright songs, 
They will be found to be are instructive as 


ie Lambs,” “* Snowflakes,” ‘* Little 
well as ente ore adopted to Inter- 
mediate, 


* Li 
Samuel,” and ‘ Children’s — Nothi 
babyish. ] taste. An. shanpance 0 
rtaining. 
Grammar, and 
1 vol., 16mo., boards. pect 25 50 cents. 


We have also now ready a new edition, with 
valuable additions, gf the 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 


By SAMUEL W. MASON 
Supervisor of Boston Schools. 


1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price, 40 cents. 


Either of en ae shove sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of p 


Please send - our catalogue of books for 
School Entertainments. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


PENMANSHIP ANNOUNCEMENT. 
H. W. ELLSWORTH & WILSON, Publishers, 
Announce the following new writing inventions 


for 1885 as NOW READY. 
) Efiaworth’s boy Vibrator. (Patent 


niieedse ‘nd A departing no to the band and ‘arm for 


bat op EH finished 
the a kimbo positi 
- rice 75 cents each. 





e trowel, 





Pictures. 25 be ag ty 40 per 


MINSTREL SONGS—OLD & NEW. 


The large sales show 7 to be a perfect suc 
cess, and no wonder! © brighter or mor 
musical melodies were p. - "PLAwtat together 
than those of the hundred PLANTATION, MI}- 
STEL and JUBILEE Songs collected. All 
the World sings Som! Ceommpamiinent for 
piano or organ. $2.00. ot $2.50. clota, 


WAR SONCS. 


For ae a wo and Gatherings of Sol- 
iers, also Songs and Hymns for 
Memorial Day. 
Like the book above mentioned, this is a very 
great success, and everybody likes the bright. 
patriotic sougs. A great favorite with the Grand 
Army, and with all who have been soldier. 
$250 onadeey in War Song Concerts. 50 cts. 


50 per dozen. 
Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 
CHAS H. DIT3ON & 0O., 867 Broadway. N. Y. 


EASTER MUSIC 
ke [) RISEN 


A NEW SERVICE FOB EASTER. 


pp. BY J. R. MURRAY, 


prepared Responsive Read- 

pa asic written dally forthe 
urray, W. 

Ay AD and others. 


that the 
y be used either by the sc 











sonses ma: ool as such; 
by classes or individuals, or by a poeabination of all, 
thus an § greater variety and interest. 





est routes 











aT 


FINANCIAL. 


naming territory desired. 
aS i Aan & WILSON, Publishers, 22 Bond 
Stree -—a The Conspiracy; The one al; The 
cy  Tnsules The Crucifixion; The Burial; Tbe 
. or 50 cents pal. 
SURRECTION and EAsTrn ANGEIS 

ai rouriste’ lekets, for “alti CHURCH & CO, _ 
and accurate use of ess, short practl 
on rules in mensuration metric system 


tion; Th e’ Ascension ; The King of Glory and 
EUROPE. z 
are two very successful yy - issued in former 
for pleasure tra 
Cook’ 
p> "ys 
50 valuable ready reference tables for busta 


pre 
unless a teacher), 
Treated of, are 
16 pages. Price, ts  oaenee 
Cook’s Excursion Parties sail | New| years. Price of ls Rise.” 
York in April, May, June and July by ase Published ay 
s pes with ees. = 
partic The Business Calculator and Accountant 
THOS, way, N.Y | assistant is a Cyclopedia of quick aud Practicl 
Rules ave Tightn'ng Calcul \ tlovs facilitating rapid 
men in every branch of trade; the Envorest t —_ 
of ts for mechanics 





re alone 
ld read the 10 years’ mcaguromen by Ls 
aa i The short practical 





saber 
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